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eonducted as The Michigan Farmer Experiment 


Farm. All correspondence for this department 
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For The Michigan Faimer. \ 
FARM NOTES. 





THE FARM FORGE. 

This heading was suggested to me 
by reading an article in the Farmér 
recently, by Mr. Brown, of Hillsdale 

County, in which he describes the fre- 

quent breakage in tools while clearing 

a field suitable to work. I have come 

to the corclusion .that there are very 
‘few things that the average farmer 

ean have that will prove to be a bet- 
ter paying investment than a forge 
in which he can heat broken iron work 
preparatory to welding. 

On our farm there is more or less 
breaking, just ae there is on any other 
farm, I presume; and I feel confident 
that the cost of our forge, which, by 
the. way is a home-made one, has been 
more than paid back to us, though we 
have had it in active service only 
about two years, It is net only a mat- 
ter of mending broken articles, but 
also in making things that would 
otherwise have to be made in town. 
Quite often one will make Ifttle arti- 
cles of eonvenience at a comparatively 
little cost that he might otherwise not 
feel. disposed to pay cash for outrigit. 

The farmer that has considerable 
machinery, and is fairly handy with 
tools, will find that a forge will be a 
very profitable investment. Ina great 
many instances I am confident that it 
would pay if one had to pay the cash 
for one instead of being able to make 
his own. In some future issue of the 
Farmer, perhaps, I will give a de- 
scription of our forge, which was con- 
structed economically and compara- 
tively easily, andi comes within the 
means of the ordinary farmer. 

THE HOUSE TANK AND WIND MILL. 

There are many farmers putting in 
a wind mill, and many of them are 
also adding the house tank as well. 
As is obvious, this requires some little 
exira expenditure, and only a little, 
when the advantages are taken into 
consideration. No farmer should add 
a mill to his farm conveniences and 
fail to add the house tank; if he feels 
that he can not afford as much, he 
would show very good judgment to 
dispense with one tank at the barn; 
at any rate, the house tank should be 
added at any cost, unless conditions 
are unusual and impracticable. 

There are very few houses so ar- 
ranged that this tank can not be add- 
ed; and if there are any such it would 
well pay the owner to disarrange them 
at the first opportune time. It may 
take up a little more room than 
tuight be desirable, but -this feature 
will be more than offset in other dif- 
ferent ways. If a farmer’s well is 
at the barn, and in order to get to 
the house it is necessary to lay a pipe 
up and back, it will pay him to do so; 
or move the well, if necessary. 

PIPES FREFZING. 

The above topic suggests the freez- 
ing of the water pipes. This is a fea- 
ture that must be guarded against in 
every possible way. Probabiy the 
surest way is to lay them deep, say 
three and a half, or even four feet, 
or more. In raeding an eastern farm 
paper recently, I noticed a plan that 
Struck me quite forcibly; that is, of 
making an air space above the pipe. 
This plan seems very reasonable, and 
I have no doubt that it would be 


-wind mill tower, or in the upper por- 


ecnstant pressure. 


boiler iron, and stands on end near 
the stove. 
large size, six. griddles, with reservoir, 
was $29. The 40-gallom heater, with 
base and stove front, was $11. 
pipes, connections, etc., all made the 
eost of 


We have had trouble with frozen 
mains but once; but it is sufficient to 
say that was quite enough, though no 
serious trouble resulted save the ne- 
cessity of pumping water for con- 
siderable stock for some six weeks 
or wore. The pipes were in the ground 
seme four feet, but the surface just 
ahove was ynsodded, being a drive 
way, and entirely open to the weather. 
Even as it was we would have had no 
Cifficulty if the mill had pumped a 
liitle each day; but one day was al- 
lowed to.pass without any pumping, 
and the next morning the pump was 
very nearly badly injured before it 
was discovered that the pipes were 
filled with congealed water. 

Shiawassee Co., Mich. C, P. REYNOLDS. 


(The portable forge is a valuable ad- 
junct to a full complement of farm 
machinery. We have nearly every- 
thing we need for repair use on our 
farm but a blacksmith’s outfit. 

When the tool house was built last 
summer we talked of arranging space 
for a forge, anvil, vise, bench, ete., 
but hated to spare any room on the 
lower floor. And of course we could 
not think of using the second floor 
for this purpose, 

Our present idea would be to set 
up some posts and make a small build- 
ing, say 10x16 feet, for a shop. If no 
floor was laid there would be little 
danger’ of a fire. <A smaill“building 
could be cheaply erected for this pur- 
pose. 

It seems to us better to purchase a 
portable forge, with a complete out- 
fit, such as has been often advertised 
in the Farmer. Several correspond- 
ents have written us for the address 
of manufacturers, and thoroughly re- 
liable firms should advertise in these 
columns. 

The house tank is a great conven- 
ience, and we have seen hundreds of 
them in farm kitchens throughout the 
country. Every farmer's wife should 
have one whenever a wind mill is 
erected, and she should allow her 
“sood man’ no piece of mind until 
the wind mill is actually forcing fresh 
cold water into the kitchen for culin- 
ary use. . 

HOT AND COLD WATER IN THE HOUSE. 
Another gerat convenience is an 
elevated storage tank for supplying 
water under constant pressure for va- 
rious purposes. This tank may be 
placed in the upper portion of the 


tion of the house. This last arrange- 
ment is better for winter use. 

With such a water pressure a hot 
and cold water service may be easily 
and economically installed in the 
house. By means of a “water front” 
in the stove fire box, connections are 
n.ade with a 30 or 40 gallon heater, 
which is supplied under regular and 


This heater is made of galvanized 


The cost of our stove, 


The 


Stoves alone, no better than ours, 
bave been sold to farmers from the 
agents’ wagons, for over $60. 

We have hot and cold water running 
Gal 32 Farmer 
to the kitchen sink; also to the bath 
tub and wash bowl stand in the bath- 
hoom. Where the pipes are properly 
laid there is no danger from freezing 
in the coldest weather if the fire is 
not allowed to go out for too long a 
time. In the very coldest weather, it 
is a good plan to keep fire over night. 

TO PREVENT FROZEN PIPES. 


In laying pipes in our yard 
from the house well to the 
barn, we took pains to~- have 
no unnecessary exposure. All pipes 


were laid four and one-half feet deep 
in the fall of 1883, and we have never 
had a bit of-trouble with them since. 

In such a case as mentioned 
by friend Reynolds, where the 
pipe extended underneath a driveway, 
we should certainly arrange an air 
space over the pipe, so far as the ex- 
posed’ track might in any way affect 
the pipe. This should obviate all 
trouble if a good job was done.—Ed.) 











For The Michigan Farmer, 
BUY OR RENT? 





In our locality there is very little en- 
couragement for a renter to buy. Land 
is generally a pretty safe investment, 
and the owner of the rented farm is 
usually satisfied with a less interest re- 
turn from the investment, than he 
would be were he lending an equal 
amount of cash. Nearly all of the rent- 
ed land in this locality is let on shares, 
and*of course the share varies with the 
condition of the land, cost of tillage, 
distance to market, etc. 

Some of the poorest managed of our 
rented farms are those owned by people 
living in and oftimes doing business in 
our villages, who are content, or ap- 
pear to be, with a very small profit on 
the investment. 

The farm that I rent was bought by 
the owner for $4,500, some years ago. 
It consists of 96 acres of improved land, 
which I have rented for the past five 
years. During these years the income 
to the owner has varied from $250 to 
$350 per year, averaging about $290 net 
per year. _ 

The owner would not sell the farm 
for the purchase price, but if I could 
buy it for $4,500, it will be evident that 
the farm would have to be much more 
productive than it now is, in order to 
be profitable to me. 

Four thousand five hundred dollars 
with interest at 7 per cent would 
amount to $310 + $30 taxes, _—insur- 
ance, + the cost of maintaining fences 
and keeping buildings in repair, would 
amount to so much that your corre- 
spondent cannot see any profit in the 
investment. Of course I think that I 
could make the farm produce more, 
with less cost, than it now does, but of 
course the renter does not exist who 
does not imagine that he could improve 





installation less than $48. 





practicable under many circumstances. 


upon the management of the owner. 


One of your corre8pondents in a late 
issue gave good reasons why a renter 
should buy, if conditions are favorable. 
But in the comparisons that he gave he 
failed to take into account anything 
but the interest on the investment, and 
that there are several other charges 
that he would meet as the owner of a 
farm is an evident fact. 

I am young, but I have seen several 
farms sold to poor men who thought 
they were securing something much 
better than rent, but a few years hust- 
ling to meet interest, taxes, ete., dis- 
pelled the illusion, and made the lot of 
the renter look much more comfortable. 
Of course there are, and always have 
been, bargains in real estate. Your 
correspondent is looking for such, and 
when found will invest with so little 
loss of time that the most ardent advo- 
cate of promptitude can find no fault. 

Cass Co., Mich. 5 J. H, R. 

(This interests us for the reason that 
many renters find fault because they dé 
not receive enough for their year’s 
work. Many “hired men” also find fault 
because they are obliged to work for 
such low wages. 

But really who unusually has the bet- 
ter end of the bargain? The owner of 
the farm or the renter? The hired man 
or his employer?—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
FARMING AS A SCIENCE. 





The other day while soliciting sub- 
scriptions fgr The Michigan Farmer, I 
was told by a certain farmer that he 
had no use for the paper because it ad- 
vocated “scientific” and “book” farm- 
ing methods, which he intimated were 
impracticable. I did not try to argue 
tim out of this opinion, as I did not 
have the time and am not of much use 
in such arguments anyhow; however, 
the incident set me to thinking. 

We often hear the term “scientific” 
applied to farming, as though the word 
had some great meaning, something be- 
yond the ken of an ordinary everyday 
mortal, as 1t were, or at least something 
not practicable in everyday ordinary 
farming. In the minds of many the 
term “scientific,” when applied to the 
occupation of farming seems to mean 
something intricate, something that is 
more conducive to pleasure than profit 
and more visionary than practicable. 

I asked my wife what the terms sci- 
entific and book farming meant, and 
after thinking about a second she re- 
plied: ‘Scientific and book farming is 
profiting by the experience and mis- 
takes of others, and not doing things as 
did our fathers, our grandfathers, or 
our great grandfathers.” ‘Well,” said 
I, “I guess that is about right, when 
the question is properly ‘sized up.’” 
This prejudice against anything that 
flavors of education in the line of farm- 
ing, is prejudice pure and simple in 
that, there is no foundation upon which 
these objections to scientific, or book 
farming may be based. 

Supposed existing objections are 
purely imaginary, a “bug bear,” so to 





speak, and arising from a lack of true 
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farmer, socalled, concerning the intent 
and purpose of educated science, in re- 


” knowledge, on the part of the common | 500 ACRES ‘RECLAIMED MARSH. 





We have 500 acres of reclaimed 


gard to the interests of agriculture. We} marsh under cultivation, on which the 
sometimes hear the educated farmer, | growing of peppermint and hay are the 
especially so, perchance he may have | principal items. d 


been to our state agriculture college, 


There are 200 acres of first item and 


made fun of. Of course there are times | 150 acres of second, then 20 to 30 acres 
when there is some reason for this, as | of potatoes, and the same of corn and 
education does not necessarily make a | barley covers the bulk of crops. 


man a successful farmer. But it does 


We have found the Green Mountain 


make the possibilities of success great-| potato well suited to our soil, etc., the 


er. 


° tubers maturing of a more uniform 
Again one may be prejudiced against | size, solid and fairly productive (100 


book farming because he may have| to 125 bushels per acre). 


seen in some paper an article which 
might have been at variance with all 
the laws of common sense, and, takes | i 


Lapeer Co., Mich. C. R. FERGUSON. 
(Kindly write us more fully regard- 
ng the manner of handling this land, 


this as a fair sample when said article | your rotation and the method practiced 


may have evolved from the pen of| i 
some editor who was never any nearer 
actual farm operations than his office, 


n reclaiming the land.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


located on the top floor of a six-story |HUSKING AND SHREDDING CORN 


building. This way of judging is not 
fair. Such a person would get a differ- 
ent opinion of such matters were they 


AND FODDER. 





For the last four years I have had 


to read the Farmer for a year, a paper|much experience with cut and shred- 
full of the experiences of those who|ded fodder; also with the husker, 


make a living at tilling the soil. 

What harm is there in copying from 
the methods of others; profiting by 
their mistakes or experience? We do 
this whether we admit such to be, the | D 


especially this fall, having purchased a 
machine to do my husking and shred- 
ding. 


The capacity of my machine is 600 
ushels per ten hours, and it proved 


that it could accomplish more, as my 


case or not. We may copy by actual 
i ut never-|4Verage was over that amount. The 
nartg re topes. Pagar, Ping success of this machine is the blower 


theless it is copying. This world is 


attached to it, whereby you can husk 


made up largely of copying. We copy 
5: ds of | your corn when the fodder it a little 
ee en ers See green or damp. This attachment does 


proceedure in all kinds of operations, 
and we profit by so doing. For ex- 


away with the tramping of men in the 
mow, and with it we have no difficulty 


. actice z 
mugte, 5 ts quite largely the pe in hoisting fodder to the ridge of a 50- 


now to haul manure directly to the field 


as fast as made, or nearly so, spread-|ft. barn, using 


ing from the wagon. Now, it has been | iz 


25 feet of 8-in. galvan- 


ed pipe. 
My husker has a hopper at the rear 


i av- 
ee ere es of the machine which shakes out the 


ing of time and labor as well as fer- 
tility; but desirable as it may be, farm- 


greater part of the corn, and what goes 


i into the mow does not materially affect 
ers were a long time in finding this out, 
and but for farm papers institutes, etc.,|the fodder, as claimed by Mr. Whip- 


it would have been much longer before ple, Jr. 


Fodder husked or shredded 


the method would have come into gen-|late in the fall may be .tramped; but 


th 


at which is husked early should not 


erThis night be termed “scientific” |be tramped for safe keeping; nor should 


farming, and it is. It is also sensible [it 
farming. It is putting into practice 


be husked when too green or damp. 
I am sure friend Whipple would want 


‘ € han $6 per day of ten hours if he 
knowledge gained by correct observa- |More t 
tion and right thinking, and this, so my |OWned one, as you cannot get man and 
Standard Dictionary tells me, is sci-|€™gine for less than $2.50, and you will 
ence. It also states that science is “ex- | Pay $1.25 for hands to run the machine, 
pertness or ability to do, resulting from | Which leaves you $1 for the use of the 


knowledge; exceptional skill acquired | busker. 


We charge $1 per hour for 


by practice.” Then as we understand |busking or shredding, counting running 


it, scientific farming is expertness in 


time, 


Our customers are well pleased. The 


that line, resulting from knowledge; or ad 
, tice |corn husking costs them less than 2 
in other words, by putting into practice ite: Ged te bellies | ererene 200 


those methods which correct observa- 


bundles per hour in dry fodder. Now, 


tion has taught us to be the best, gives a 
’ j a. | Which is cheaper, to husk with machine 
us exceptional skill, that is, we have r pied seed, ar -atek boy band, Sheu ees 


duced the business of farming to a sci- 
ence. 


Thus we can see that egery farmer * 


with machine? 


A few figures may interest you. I 
ill figure the cost of A.’s husking both 


Se Se Ce eee with machine and by hand for one day: 


must have had the principles that un- 


derly operations in agriculture reduced BY reaceessagee as ea 10 
to a science. A man fresh from city oven aaaae tan. Tihpiiigeniadant ” 
life with but little, if any knowledge of | Three teams, one day..........ssssseevees 3 


the principles underlying successful 
tillage of the soil could not ir any sense 


Seem e eee eees eeeeeereeessesessee Des 


be called a scientific farmer, no matter | corn is cribbed and fodder shredded in 


how well educated he might be. 


Man cannot live for self alone, hence 
he owes it as a duty to his fellows, to 


the mow. 


BY HAND. 


One man at 2c per bu., 600 bu...........06- $12 
Two men, 1 day, drawing fodder........ 2 


make known any improvement he may | One team one day, drawing fodder...... 1 
have made or discovered, that will re- | One man three days, hauling corn........ 3 


duce or increase their income or reduce 
their experience. T 
We often come across instances 


One team three days, hauling corn...... 3 


WOE: nuUnsebssebsinacbbnstsccencdcabibudeses “$21 
Amount husked, 600 bushels. Corn 


where the son is a liberal-minded, pro-|cribbed and fodder (not shredded) in 
gressive young man, while the father is |the mow or stack. It will cost $4.80 to 
just the opposite; not but that the old |shred the fodder, figuring machine for 
gentleman has made a success of life, | four hours at $4 and two men for same 
of the business of farming; generally |jength of time at 80 cents, thus making 
speaking, he has made it a decided |the entire total cost $25.80. 


success, but he has made his success 


Comparing the figures we find a sav- 


under different circumstances than |ing of $5.80 per day by using the husk- 
that under which the young man of |er. I think these figures will convince 
to-day must work his way “out.” His |Mr. Whipple that he would rather have 
father had the benefit of a virgin soil, |corn husked with a machine should he 
cheap lands, and forests rich in tim-|}have much to husk. 


ber; while the younger must, in many 


In husking 1,000 bushels of corn I se- 


instances, face just the opposite con-|cured about 50 bushels of shelled corn, 
ditions, and therefore needs a “scien-| which I utilized for chicken feed and 
tific’ knowledge of agriculture in or-|for our lambs. With such results as I 


der that he may enjoy anywhere near jh 


ave obtained this fall I shall continue 


the full measure of success. However, |to husk and shred with a machine. 
liberality of thought and purpose is |Those that have shredded this fall have 
largely a matter of education; so, as | engaged me to husk next fall. 


the years come and go we may look 


In speaking of the husker, I have 


for improvement in this direction, un- | merely given it justice, and the results 


til we raech that point in perfection |h 


erein stated were accomplished by me 


that all things are expected to reach | this fall. Whether you use the shred- 


in those days of the millenium that are | d 
to come. a 
St. Clair Co., Mich. M. N. EDGERTON. |a 
fs ‘ 

RAISE Six subscriptions for $3, 
A CLUB | or make a relative or friend 
remember you with gratitude 52 times | c 
during 1899 by sending him M. F. and | s 
cost you only 60 cents. s 








er head or knives on your machine, by 

ll means get the biower attachment, 
S it saves labor and insures better 
uccess with the fodder. 

QO. JAY McCRILLES. 

Lenawee Co., Mich. 

(Your plan is a good one when the 
onditions are favorable. However, 
everal who used similar machines last 
eason refused to use them again this 





fall, because the fodder did not keep. 
There was also complaint of too much 
waste of shelled corn. 

Now let us hear from both sides 
again. The “season” is over and aly 
one “has the floor” to give us his ex- 
perience. 

The blower must be of great value, 
as similar blowers are on threshing 
machines.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
AN AUSTRALIAN AGRICULTURAL 


* COLLEGE, 





The October number of the Farm 
and Dairy, published at Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, contains an interesting account 


.of the Hawkesbury Agricultural Col- 


lege, located at Richmond, forty miles 
northwest from Sydney. This flour- 
ishing and practical school is the pos- 
sessor of a farm of 3,500 acres of poor 
soil. It is supplemented by two other 
fields for experimental farms, which 
possess rich soil, but are located, re- 
spectively, at Wagga and Brisbane. It 
is planned to have intending students 
pass initiatory study and work at 
these experiment farms and complete 
their science studies at Richmond. 

At Richmond the teaching force con- 

sists of a principal, science master, 
farm foreman, experimentalist, or- 
chardist, dairy instructor, carpenter, 
poultry and bee expert, blacksmith, 
baker, and engineer. The plan of the 
college is to thoroughly weld science 
and practice. Students pass from the 
lecture room direct to the microscopic 
hall or to the chemical laboratory— 
studying one day, busy in the field the 
next. -One hundred students fill all the 
available dormitory rooms, each pay- 
ing $125 per year for his subsistence 
and giving his teil for his instruction. 
In case of sickness an hospital and a 
trained nurse are available. 
This college course presupposes that 
every farmer must know how to pro- 
duce everything necessary to self-sup- 
port as a farmer, even though he is 
engaged in specific lines of agriculture, 
hence every student is instructed 
practically in all fundamental process- 
es of farming. Crop production; stock 
breeding and raising; milk, cheese and 
butter producing and marketingg fod- 
der production and storage; scientific 
feeding of animals; manure production 
and manufacture from bones; purchase, 
production, and repair of farm imple- 
ments; experiments with new and with 
rotated crops; poultry, bee and fruit 
economy, all find a place in the curric- 
ulum of this flourishing institution. 
Ample stables and machine shops, silo 
and manure pits, and modern creamery 
are part of the equipment, together 
with 1,000 sheep, 130 imported cows, 
and 50 work horses. 


KEEPING FRUIT. 





Mr. C. S. Walters, writing in a re- 
cent number of the American Culti- 
vator, in regard to cold storage of 
fruit, urges that farmers who raise 
more or less fruit arrange a cold stor- 
age room in connection with an ice- 
house in order to preserve fruit until 
there is a favorable time to market it. 

The course here advised is undoubt- 
edly correct for those living near a 
good market. It is a fact that fruit 
does not keep long that has been held 
in ice storage, so, if one is a consider- 
able distance from market, his fruit 
may go flat after he sends it and be- 
fore it gets into the hands of the con- 
sumer. It is far safer in this case to 
raise a later variety, and with two 
such varieties as the Anjou and Law- 
rence there is no danger that they 
would not command the best price of 
the market if offered in fine condition. 
Ellwanger & Barry, of the Mount 
Hope Nurseries, have for several 
years made a specialty of raising the- 
Anjou and sending it to eastern mar- 
kets, where it sold at handsome prices. 
Nor is it necessary for them to keep 
the fruit in ice storage. 

With a fruit house having walls and 
roof made non-heat conducting—dou- 
ble walls, filled between with sub- 
stances that are non-conductors of 
heat, the same as ice-houses, they are 
able to maintain an equable and low 
temperature during autumn and free 
from frost during winter. Fruit of 
late growing varieties of pears, such 
as the two named algve, does not ma- 
ture until late in the fall, and after 
gathering it can be kept in trays for 
Several weeks under a shed, and final- 
ly placed in the fruit room when heavy 
frosts approach. 

This is the course pursued by the 
parties mentioned. When ready to 
send to market the fruit is carefully 











graded so as to be nearly of uniform 
size, each separate pear is wrapped 
in manilla paper, the wrapper bearing 
the trade mark of the firm and their 
name and address. The pears are then 
carefully and closely packed in layers 
in a box, and this when covered is 
ready for shipment. This fruit can go 
into any of the eastern markets, and 
the retail dealer or the consumer has 
only to place them in a room of ordi- 
nary warmth for two or three days to 
have them take on a fine yellow color 
and to he in prime condition for eat- 
ing. How to put fruit into the market 
is a lesson that few fruit growers have 
yet learned. One day the past autumn 
the writer saw a,countryman on the 
street in this place with three or four 
barrels, in a manure wagon, containing 
some Duchess or Angouleme pears, for 
the most part fine looking, but unas- 
sorted as to size, and which were yet 
hard.and green in color, and for which 
he was awaiting a purchaser. What 
wonder that he should get but little 
for them! 

The Lawrence and the Anjou by 
proper management will come into use 
for Thanksgiving day, or they may be 
held in a properly constructed fruit 
house, to be marketed at the winter 
holidays, or sometimes even later, if 
a ata Magazine for Decem- 

er. 





The Danger Is Imminent. 

THE Kansas City Hay Press Co. of Kansas 
City, Mo., having found their Branch Office 
at No. 471 N. Market Place, Columbus, O., to 
be conveniently located for handling their 
Eastern trade, have concluded to enlarge 
their business, and in addition to their well 
known line of Lightning Hay Presses, Wagon 
and Platform Scales and Stump Pullers, have 
secured the agency for the State of Ohio on 
many well known lines, among which are the 
Lansing Wagon and Standard Mower wide 
cut. This Company is one of the best known 
Manufacturers of Agricultural Machinery 
and it is our pleasure to recommend them 
to our readers. 


Tue Portland Mfg. Co., of Portland, Mich., 
during the years of its successful business 
career, has had the satisfaction of supplying 
many thousands of agents with the means to 
make large profits easily in handling the 
celebrated Terriff’s Perfect Washer. It is 
warranted to wash as clean as can be done 
on the washboard, anything from the most 
soiled wristband to the collar of the dirtiest 
Shirt, with little labor and no rubbing. A 
letter to them will elicit.all the facts and 
terms and information as to profits, ete. 


How Much Money 


do youmake from your iF 
cows? Nomatter; you fay 
would makea half more 
if you used one of our 
SAFETY HAND 
SEPARATORS. 

It will not only in- 
crease the amount of 
butter you get from 
the same cows but it 
will also improve the 
quality to such an ex- 
tent that you can geta 


much better price. 
The skim milk is al- 


better for feeding 
calves, pigs, poultry, etc., than skim milk 


from pans, ete. 

BRANCHES: P. M. SHARPLES, 
Toledo,O. OmahaNeb. West Chester, Pa. 
—. Tl. St. Paul, Minn. Se 
Dubuque, Ia. San Francisco, Cal. 


for sale in Madison county. 
CHEAP 1OWA FARMS I have cheap and desirable 
farms; prices range from $20 to $60 per acre. Come 
and see them or send for lists. Address 
W. CRAWFORD, Winterset, Iowa. 


CHEAP FARMS DO YOU WANT A HOME}! 
« We will sell you one with 
a smajl wc ee down, the balance on long time 
a little each year. Come and see us or write 
Croswell Banting Coe EAM 


anilac Co., = ich. 


Why Not Secure Yourself a Home? 


of Farming Lands for 
10,000 AGRES Sale, in Is:bella county, 
Central Michigan. Longtime. Easy payments. 
Titles perfect. Good roazs; good schools and church- 
es; near to postoffice; best market in Michigan. 
Prices—$3 to $8 per acre. Terms—$1 per acre cash, 
balance in five yearly payments. Interest 6 per cent. 
Write to JOHN S. WEIDMAN, Weidman, Mich, 


Clover and Timothy. 


We are re-cleaners of all kinds of field seeds, 
Medium and Mammoth Red Clover, Alsike, Alfalfa, 
White and Crimson Clovers, also Timothy, Or- 
chard Grass, Red Top, Blue Grass, Mixed Lawn 
Grass, Rye Grass and Imported Grasses. Dwarf 
Essex Rape, Vicia Villosa, Field Peas, Ohio 
Beardless Barley and Spring Wheat. Write for 
Field Seed Price List, also 1899 Seed Catalogue. 

e —_ ipps Seed & implement Co., 
115 and 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 


SAVE THE REPUBLIC. | 


To learn how to remonstrate ef- 
fectually against the fatal policy of 
extending United States sovereignty 
over the Philippines, involving a large 
standing army, greatly increased tax- 
ation and disaster to American liber- 
ties and industries, address Secretary 
Anti-Imperialist League, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 
BE QUICK, 
Mention Michigan Farmer when writing advertisers. 
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CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 








Address all correspondence to The Michigan 
Farmer, Detroit, Mich. 


THE NEW ieee 9S 








There will be a meeting of the Na- 
tional Trotting Association held in 
February, and it is believed by many 
horsemen that. the new rules adopted 
last year, one of which, that regarding 
the use of hopples will be reconsidered. 
The other two rules are the licensing 
of drivers and the one depriving judges 
of declaring a dec‘ding heat void. The 
last rule should be repealed—its pro- 
visions are contrary to good sense and 
fairness. The one licensing drivers 
before they can take part in speed con- 
tests has much in its favor, as it gives 
the association the power to control 
drivers and compel them to obey the 
rules. If not, a license can be refused 
and the obstreperous or crooked indi- 
vidual left outside the breastworks. 
The arguments against it are that own- 
ers frequently drive their own horses, 
and that it is degrading to such men 
to compel them to secure a driver be- 
fore they can take part in speed con- 
tests. To our mind this is a strong ar- 
gument in its favor. In a race no 
driver should enjoy special privileges. 
When a man drives his own horse in 
a race, the judges should only know 
him as a driver, not as an owner, To 
do otherwise is grossly unjust. The 
millionaire or the stable boy should 
stand on a level when they meet in a 
contest. We know the license rule has 
worked well with the runners, and see 
no reason why it should prove equally 
serviceable in harness racing. 

Commenting upon these two rules, 
and the effort to effect their repeal, 
the “Spirit of the Times” says of them: 

“As an absolute matter of fact the 
opposition to the license rule has been 
from an exceedingly small minority, 
who have made up for their smallness 
in numbers by the loudness of their 
protests. It is a clear case of a minor- 
ity_attempting to stampede the major- 
ity, and could have had no show of 
success had the association been loyal 
to the congress. The anti-hopple rule 
was passed by an almost unanimous 
vote. Its action was postponed for 
one year, though so strong was the 
feeling of the congress on the subject 
that there was a decided disposition 
to make the rule immediately active, 
and, had it been moved, the resolution 
would undoubtedly have passed. Yet, 
strange to say, from that time until 
today there has been a constant agi- 
tation against the rule. No honest ar- 
gument has-been advanced in favor of 
the straps. It is admitted that with 
many horses hopples are dangerous, 
and that any horse who is rigged with 
them is liable to a serious accident. 
There are drivers who say they have 
no fear of driving a hoppled horse. On 
the other hand, it is a well-known fact 
that many of our leading drivers will 
not drive a horse who has to wear the 
straps, But it is not the hoppled horse 
alone who is in danger; he is unfortu- 
nately a constant source of danger to 
the. horse who has enough . natural 
speed and gait to do without them. 
The hoppled horse catches in the gear 
and falls; right behind him are two or 
three other horses, and they all go 
down together. It is little satisfaction 
to the owners of the horses behind 
that the hoppled horse is distanced if 
the accident has made it impossible for 
their horses to go on with the race, 
and it is still poorer satisfaction to 
the drivers to know that, while they 
were injured, the man in front got the 
worst of it.” 

ENGLISH HORSE TRADE—AMERI- 
CAN HORSES WANTED. 








From Our Special English Correspondent. 
We believe that horses of every de- 
scription, except the poorest and com- 
monest nags, have been sold better this 
year than last, and it is quite certain 
that the heavy town horse commands 
as high a price as ever. The motor car 
scare has vanished, and not in our time 
will any artificial traction vie seriously 
with the mobile, strong, safe and intel- 
ligent horse. It is stated in the re- 
port of the Canadian Chief Inspector 
of Stock that horse-breeding in the Do- 
minion has been largely abandoned 
owing to the increase of electric and 
motor cars; but the Canadians are at 
the same time advised to send good 
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animals to England because “they wil) 
always bring prices that will pay the 
breeder.” Last year we imported 
40,677 horses, worth £1,027,736, as 
against 34,092 in 1895, worth £921,490. 
The bulk of these are from Canada and 
your States. This year, up to June 
30th, we have imported 27,539, wortb 
£713,063, and no fewer than 18,285 of 
these were from your States. This is 
considerably more than the whole im- 
port from the States in 1895 (10.351). 
Calculating the values.from the figures 
quoted, it would appear that the horses 
imported in 1895 were worth £26 per 
head, those in 1896 £25 5s per head. 
and those in the first six months of 
1897, £25 10s per head. So far this 
year, under one-third of the number 
have come from Canada that were sent 
here two years ago; and whilst last 
year Canada sent us 11,852; this year. 
in six months, she has only sent 3,545. 
It is curious to note that the average 
horse is higher now (and has been 
since 1893) than in any year since 
1880). We are, in fact, not keeping 
pace at home with the demand for first- 
class horses, be they cart horses, car. 
riage horses, hackneys, cobs, or ponies. 
In the meantime we read of horses in 
your States being absolutely valueless. 
and of 100,000 roaming about the hills 
of East Washington, that are not worth 
feeding in winter. Again, on the prai- 
ries of Montana, North Dakota, Wash- 
ington and North Idaho, we read in a 
letter in the Field of some 125,000 
horses, many of them the descendants 
of high-priced stallions in similar 
plight. “All attempts to slaughter 
them and export the meat to France, 
have failed,” and they are left to be de- 
stroyed by the cold of winter. What a 
hunting ground for army remounts! I 
want to say ship them here; it will 
pay. We want them. 
AGRICOLA. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 


: In the race for the Melbourne cup 
in Australia, 70,000 people were pres- 
ent. There were 24 starters, at $125 
each, with $15,000 added money. The 
winner was The Grafter, which horse 
ran second last year to Gaulus, his full 
brother. 


An attempt is to be made to stop the 
docking of horses in England, and a 
law is expected to be passed by par- 
liament putting a stop to the practice. 
Once it becomes unlawful it would be- 
come unfashionable, and docked tailed 
horses will be unsalable. 


During the year 1898 there have 
been $214,070 distributed among trot- 
ters in the three principal trotting cen- 
ters of Austria, of which $123,824 at 
Vienna, $73,662 at Baden, and $6,590 
at Triest, while last year $191,872 con- 
stituted the purses of the year, thus 
showing an increase of $22,198. 

Wisconsin has a law making pool 
selling illegal. An attempt is to be 
made to have it repealed, so that the 
gambler can carry on his business 
without hindrance. To repeal such a 
law is a step backwards, and in the 
interests of a class of men who have 
no right on a race track if honorable 
racing is expected. 

The first winter in a colt's life is 
likely to determine its future value. 
If stinted from lack of feed and ex- 
posure it will never amount to much. 
If grown well it is likely to prove a 
salable animal when matured. You 
can get size and weight cheaper in 
the colt than when he gets to be 2 or 
3 years old. The early growth, there- 
fore, is the best and cheapest. 

Excessive 2-year-old racing is ad- 
mitted, generally, to be in urgent need 
of curtailment, and there can be no 
doubt but that if, in the place of some 
of the 2-year-old stakes, events exclu- 
sively for fillies and mare® of all ages 
were substituted, not only an improve- 
ment in the sport would result, but 
the innovation would be a great boom 
for the breeding interest as well.— 
Philadelphia Record. That is what 
we have been saying for the past five 
years. Its continuance threatens to 
weaken the staying qualities of 
American thoroughbreds, and to make 
a lot of cripples of light harness 
horses. 

Secretary Wilson has just submit- 
ted to the President, and it has gone 
to Congress for printing, a vast 
amount of information received by the 
Department of Agriculture’ from 
abroad relating to the requirements of 
foreign purchasers for American 
horses. The secretary states that 
when he first became connected with 
the department he was impressed with 
the opportunity for American horses in 


. 








Europe, and since then the department 
has been gathering information which 
will be useful to breeders desiring to 
export. The requirements in the 
various countries are widely different 
and it would be obviously unwise to 
make shipments without knowing the 
exact needs and desires of the buyers. 
The secretary says that a study of the 
information received will convince any- 
one that there is a real demand in 
Europe for good American horses. 
Especially does he think this to be the 
case in Belgium and Germany. Ger- 
man statistics state that the imports 
of American horses during the first 
nine mouths of 1898 were more than 
double those of the corresponding nine 
months of 1897. 





THE | Your subscription expires 
| with this number if dated 
LAST | Jan. °99 orif there is no date. 
, |Renew now. Only 60 cents a 
ONE. year or 6 names for $3. 


R. IAMS, Horse IMPORTER, 
Gibsonburg, Ohio, 
Percheron and Coach Stallions for Sale. 
20 HEAD OF PURE BRED 
PERCHERONS 


from 3 to 6 years old, 
} also some choice 


ZCoach Stallions. 
#Stables 20 miles from 

















‘i further information. 


FOR SALE One *% COACH STALLION, 
4° foaled April 7, 1896. Bay with 

black points. Weight, 1250 lbs. A good one. 

Inquireof WM. BIRD, St. Johns, Mich. 





EVERGREEN STOCK FARM, {ve bare for sale? 
PERCHERONSand Imported French Coach 


Stallions. Also Percheron Mares. 
THOMAS CROSS, Bangor, Mich. 


EHNKE & SONS, 263 Plainfield Ave., Grand 
Mich., breeders of high class 
Cockerels for sale. Eggs in 
Poultry supplies. Write for circulars. 








_ BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. | 
CATTLE. 


B. F. BATCHELER, {rccacr of SHORTHORN 
CATTLE. Stock of both sexes for sale. 














M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of registered 
J e Red Polled cattle and Poland-China swine. 
Choice young stock for sale. Prices right. 


ri LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Mich., 
breeders of Scotch Shorthorn Cattle and 
Shropshire Sheep. Stock for sale of both sexes. 


F. & E.W. ENGLISH, Clarksville. Mich.,breed- 
J e ers of Registered Red Polled Cattle. An- 
drew Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 


50 SHOKTHORN Bulls, Cows and Heifers 
of best breeding. Examination requested. 
The A. P. Cook Co., Brooklyn, Jackson Co., Mich. 


REGISTERED GALLOWAYS. 


A. MATTHEWS, Maple Rapids, Mich. 


JOHN C. CHALMERS, 45,470" 


Breeder of Registered GUERNSEY CATTLE. 
OLLED Shorthorns and Shorthorns, all regis- 
tered in American Herd Book, both sexes. 

M. R. FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mich. 


we. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich., 
breeders of SHORTHORN CATTLE from 
good milking families. Cows and heifers for 
sale. No bulls except young calves. 


J. M. KNAPP, Bellevue, Mich. 
Breeder of Registered 
Glendale 3517in service. RED POLLED CATTLE 
Milk yield of dam 33 months, 21,071 Ibs; milk yield 
of sire’s dam 12 months, 10,589 Ibs. 


BEEF WITH MILK. tezgtsine Columba Bre 
young pane and cows forsale cheap. Ifyou want 
HORTH 


ORNS that will make you money I can 
please you. CALVIN LOVETT, Otsego, Mich. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM. 

Jersey Cattle, bred for intrinsic value, individ- 
ual merit and future usefulness. Rich eream and 
butter product, coupled with fine form and good 
constitution first consideration. Stock for sale. 
0. J. Biiss & Son, Silver Creek, Allegan Co.,Mich. 


OTICE what the Poland-China breeder, J. W. 

Bush, of Wacousta, Mich., says of a yearling 
Aberdeen-Angus bull which I selected for him; 
“Chesney is avery fine animal. I do not saree 
the $115 in the least, because he is the best bull 
inthis country. Thank you very much for him.” 
Speak guick’y for the FIVE BULLS FOR 
SALE FROM SAME 8 


IRE, CHEAP. 
CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM, Port Austin, Mich. 
SHEEP. 


AMBOUILLET, U. 8S. A.—100 rams and 100 ewes, 
registered, forsale. THomas WYCKOFF, impor- 
ter and director of breeding, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


INCOLN Sheep and Chester White Swine. 
Hither sex, and all ages for'sale. Write or 
come and see me. A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 


OR SALE.—14 choice Oxford-Down Ram 

lambs, registered. Also registered Tamworth 
swine and Red Polled cattle. Farm 42 mile from 
city limits. EDWIN O. WOOD, Flint, Mich. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK Faxkm has on hand a few 
S eheice imported yearling and two-year-old 
rams. imported ram lambs and yearling and two- 
year-old American bred ewes andrams. Personal 
inspection invited. L.8.Dunham, Concord, Mich 


a HOGS. 


FEW Poland-China Boars of April farrow. 
Good bone, dark in color, at reasonable prices. 
Perfect satisfaction. A. 0. Bowen, Wixom, Mich. 


I gg gee oy SWINE for Sale.—Spring 
pigs 7 ——— old, both sexes, and yearling 
boar. H.H MURRAY Grass Lake, Mich. 


HOICE POLAND-CHINA BOARS at extra 
c:ose prices to close out. They must go. 
Address ROBERT NEVE, Pierson, Mich. 

































































H Spring and 
Duroc-Jersey Swine. fl piss ror 
sale; both sexes. H. D. HALL, Martin, Mich. 


OR SALE.—Large Eps. Berkshires: Longfellow 
& Wantage strains, King of Hood’s Farm, Mass. 
Prices reasonable. V.E.Hackney,Mt.Morris, Mich. 


F you want large, smooth POLAND-CHINAS 


write me for BAR e 
WILLARD PERRY, Hastings, Mich. 


Large English Berkshires. Choe Pigs, Of ey 

prices, _ MERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock, Mich, 

Large English Berkshire Swine for Sale. 
FRED PARSELL, Flushing, Mich. 














“* -\ AK KRAAL” bas Chester-White Hogs forsale, 
O from Eastern sires and Western dams, at 
H. G. SELLMAN, So. Lyon, Mich. 
OLAND-CHINAS.—2 June Boars, 2 June 
Sows, August and Sept. Pigs for sale oe 
EB. A. CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


See of either sex. Young 
sows bred; best strains. M. B. Turkeys, B. P. R. 
Cockerels. O. 8. Rospsins, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


popular prices. 

















POLAND-CHINAS.—The first premium herd 
4 at State Fair of 98 offers good April boars 
cheap. Address L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 





POLAND-CHINA SWINE Sam s.ngetha ere 
by W. C. HOWE, Howell, Mich. 




















Special Price on Poland-China Boars SA 


HE PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
i shire swine, B. P. Rock & S. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock &eggsfor sale. O.M. Bray, St. Johns, Mich. 


VICTORIAS. allages, both sexes, of best breeding 
'’ and individual excellence, for sale 
at reasonable prices. M.T. Story, Lowell, Mich. 


a] a Al and will be sold 
AS GOOD AS GOLD cheap this month, 
a few good young DUROC-JERSEY SOWS, 
bred or open. J. H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 
BARGAINS on serviceable P. C. BOARS. Extra 
length, heavy bone, good quality; 

June and a | Pigs at fall pig’s prices at 

E. M. EIGHME’S, Owosso, Mich. 











BERKSHIRES 9 Blue ribbons. If you want a 
* pig of superior merit from the 
herd that won 9 blue ribbons at State Fair in 
97 address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich. 


Y r) NI A f s of 
DUROC-JERSEYS. a5 aha October, 
1898, farrow, for sale at Ming prices. 

E. E. HOWE, Howell, Mich. _ 


GRAND RIVER HERD 0. 1. C., *Spzemiom herd 
e te Uey in Michigan. Took 
6 firsts and 4 seconds at State Fair. Write for 
prices. JNO. BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. 
OLAND-CHINAS.—One two years old and 
three yearling boars. Large, gouvd bone 
and quality. Young stock of either sex. Write 
L. W. BARNES, Byron (Shiawassee Co.), Mich. 














POLAND-CHINA PIGS Stedra.°* Good, rowthy - 


pigs, both sexes. Sows bred if desired. 
M. M. GRIFFIN, Grand Ledge, Mich. 
a) Choice March and 
POLAND-CHINAS. April boars, sired 
by Victor C., Quality K., and Ideal Chief 40661. 
Address J. W. BUSH, Wacousta, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


of extra quality and breeding for sale at Hickory 
Grove. A. A. WOOD, Saline. Mich. 


100 DUROC-JERSEY SWINE, Pasurpassed in 
* breeding and in- 

dividuality. Correspondence solicited. 

W. L. SMITH & SON, Mosherville, Mich. 

OLAND-CHINAS.—Pigs of either sex. Young 
sows bred to Bishop’s Model. grandson of 
Klever’s Model and first premium yearling at 
Ionia District Fair in competition with several 
State Fair herds. E, D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


FOR SAL E. Polana-China Show 
* Boar; Spring and fall 
igs. Sows bred. Breeding and individuality 


D: 
right kind. Also choice Merino rams, 
G. W. INMAN & OO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


SOME CHOICE POLAND-CHINAS 


By Corwin King 2d. 
Write your wants. WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


100 HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. 


Largest Herd in Michigan. 
HERBERT W. MUMFORD, P. 0. Agricultural College, Mich. 


Stock at Moscow, Mich. 


Only 2 Boars Left Out of 28. 


8 Choice Sows Ready to Breed, 
and some fine FALL GILTS at about half 
regular prices. J.C. TAYLOR, 
Village View Farm, Grass Lake, Mick. 


























‘44 OYAL BLACK U. 8.,’”’ the only Poland-China 
boar in Michigan sired by the great “Black 
U. 8.”? This young boar is haif brother to ‘‘Cor- 
win King,’ that sold for $200 at 7 years—another 
half brother sold for $1,000. A few first class pigs 
for sale, B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 


F wanting a high- 
I class Chester- 
White boar or sow 
any age, write Cas¢ 
Valley herd. A few 
choice spring 
boars and sows to 
close out cheap _ “ 

WM. W. BALOGH, Prop., Deford, Mich. 











O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of 
the Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
hester Whites. 

\ The largest herd in the State. 
Choice stock of March and 
April farrow, either sex. 
_ Sows bred for spring farrow. 
~ Write me your wants or give 
mea callifconvenient. Also 
Light Brahma fowls. 


es Le 
0. I. C. SWINE 
All ages, both sexes, pairs not 
akin. Prices right. Individu- 
als from above stock like % 
government bonds to the pur- 
chaser. Forparticularsaddress | 


G. S. BENJAMIN, 
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Live Stock. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 





Address all correspondence to The Michigan 
Farmer, Detroit, Mich. 





ASSOCIATION OF BREEDERS OF 
IMPROVED LIVE STOCK. 


The annual meeting of this associa- 
tion was held in the senate chamber of 
the State capitol on Wednesday last. 


President H. H. Hinds called the 
meeting to order, after which the min- 
utes of the last meeting were read by 
Secretary Butterfield, and approved. 

An invitation was received from the 
Mayor of Detroit, the various daily 
journals, convention leagues, board of 
trade, and other public bodies, to hold 
the meetings of the various live stock 
associations in this city next December, 
and the matter was laid on the table 
for future consideration. 

President Hinds then read his annual 
address, which we give in full, and wil! 
be found very interesting: 


Looking backward is frequently helpful, 
if for no other reason than that it gives 
one courage to try to press forward with 
scmething of the energy manifested by 
men who have completed the making of 
their history during the period over which 
we have been looking back. On the 29th 
day of April, 1816, the Congress of the 
United States passed an act repealing a 
former Congressional statute that granted 
2,000,000 acres of land in the territory of 
Michigan to be given as bounty to soldiers 
of the War of 1812, the statute stipulating 
that each soldier should receive 160 acres 
of land “fit for cultivation’’—the reason of 
the repeal being that that amount of land 
fit for cultivation could not be found in 
the territory, and Congress therefore 
appropriated the needed land elsewhere. 
This Congressional action was based upon 
the report of the Surveyor-General of 
Ohio to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. In this report the following 
language is used: ‘“‘Taking the country al- 
together, so far as has been explored, 
and to all appearances, together with the 
information received concerning the bal- 
ance, it is so bad that there would not 
be one acre out of one hundred, if there 
would be one out of one thousand, that 
would in any case admit of cultivation. 
* * * The streams are generally narrow 
and Very deep compared with their width, 
the shores and bottom of which are (with 
a very few exceptions) swampy beyond 
description, and it is with the utmost dif- 
ficulty that a place can be found over 
which horses can be conveyed.” 

From this quotation we may gather 
some idea as to the probable condition of 
live stock in Michigan something over 
80 years ago. That the general condition 
of Michigan has vastly changed during 
that period is very true. That agriculture 
has-played a leading part in the State’s 
wonderful development goes without say- 
ing. Not the smallest factor of Michi- 
gan’s agriculture during this remarkable 
change cf conditions has been the live 
stock industry. We are without data as 
to how many horses may have _ been 
owned in the territory of Michigan in 1816 
when this learned gentleman who deter- 
mined meets and bounds by the settling 
of the magnetic needle and counting the 
lengths of a chain made this wonderful 
report. We are advised by the Michigan 
census of 1894—78 years later—that the un- 
promising soil of Michigan, ‘swampy be- 
yond description,’’ was holding up 663,447 
horses of all ages, besides 5,332 mules and 
asses. At the same date, June, 1894, Mich- 
igan was carrying 1,060,962 cattle, 1,045,151 
hogs, and 3,443,915 sheep, making a grand 
total of 6,218,867 head of live stock of the 
species I have named. 

While I am unable to give figures as to 
numbers of thoroughbred (recorded) live 
stock in Michigan, I am able to say that 
our Michigan breeders of sheep own many 
more American Merino sheep than are 
owned in any other State; and that our 
people are carrying many, very many, 
more recorded Shropshire sheep than are 
owned in any other State, and, possibly, 
country. The census of 1894 before re- 
ferred to enumerates substantially 11,000 
recorded cattle, to be exact, 10,994 head of 
the different breeds of recorded cattle. 
The figures introduced indicate that the 
live stock industry of Michigan is vast, 
and that the members of this Association 
have a very satisfactory field in which 
to pursue their work. 

The members of this Association are 
primarily considering ways and means 
for improving the lining of their individ- 
ual pocketbooks. As the results of their 
efforts in this direction they are changing 
the value, the weight, the movement, and 
even the color of the skin of Michigan's 
great round-up of live stock. They and 
other citizens in the same calling are ad- 
vocating to all listeners the eminent pro- 
priety of changing the thriftless, profit- 
less, friendless scrub, without material 
cost, to the thrifty, profitable grade, cost- 
less as to growing when compared with 
the scrub, and attended with inconsider- 
able cost as to material for blending... If 
I should assume that by the use of noth- 
ing but thoroughbred sires of domestic 
animals in Michigan for the next five 
years the entire enumeration of horses, 
cattle, hogs and sheep would be advanced 
in value to the amount of fifty cents per 
head, but few would consider the assump- 
tion extravagant. 

_ While no line of agriculture will run 
itself, some lines need less careful vigi- 
lance than live stock husbandry. But as 
the bulk of Michigan farmers are live 
stovk growers to a greater or less extent 
—i. e.,, they pursue mixed farming—any 
Suggestions we could make would apply 
to Michivan farmers in general. Intelli- 
gent and thoughtful management only 
can make a success of farming. The day 
is permanently passed when scrub stock 
or scrub farming can win. The manufac- 
turer of a bicycle, to illustrete. is on a 
blazed line. His vision covers a field in 


which he assembles the parts. The va- 

rious parts are factored in a still smaller 

special field. The whole business is con- 
ducted upon practically fixed conditions. 

Therefore, building a bicycle after the 

models for the parts have been invented 

and perfected is an exact science. Not so 
with the agriculturist. No part of farm- 
ing is an exact science. No man can go 
into the cutivated field and after looking 
up at the sky, scatter seed and predict 
with exactness what the harvest will be. 
No agriculturist, however eminent and 
successful, can tell with exactness how 
much per bushel it will cost him to grow 
his next crop of wheat. No breeder of 
live stock, no breeder of improved live 
stock can exhibit a choice and model ani- 
mal to his admiring friends, which he has 
made—grown—a living, moving, breathing 
animal—machine—that is simply the re- 
sult of assembling the parts. No, its pro- 
duction is the result of the most careful 
thought, the most intelligent attention to 
minute details, the application of native 
wit and acquired knowledge. Brains as 
well as brawn are absolutely essential in 
the avocation of successful live stock hus- 
bandry. While it is a source of great 

satisfaction to the producer to grow a 
prize winner, it is infinitely more profit- 
able to make a whole crop, flock or herd 
of high average quality. Neither the man 
who grows ten bushels of wheat per acre 
nor the one who grows fifty bushels upon 

the same space produces the cereal at 
the least cost per bushel or of the highest 
milling value. The general aim of the 
successful agricultural producer in all 
lines of production should be to tend 
steadily toward a minimum cost of prod- 
uct of high average merit, thereby stay- 
ing close to the top of the market with 
an output that has cost less than it read- 

ily sells for. i 

The general business situation of the 
country has greatly improved during the 
last year. The exports of the country 
vastly exceed its imports. We are sell- 
ing more than we are buying. The agri- 
culturists are furnishing about _ three- 
fourths of the exports. Live stock in gen- 
eral has been better property during 1898 
than for some years previous. Improved 
or registered stock is meeting better 
sale and realizing higher prices for the 
year 1898 than it did in 1897. Upon the 
whole we meet under more favorable aus- 
pices than we did a year ago. This great 
nation, this wonderful producing people, 
in addition to carrying on its great in- 
dustries, and without a ripple or pause 
since we last met, has had time to inau- 
gurate a war, raise and equip an army, 
and, it might aJmost be truthfully said, 
a navy, in less than 120 days chastise an 
ancient nation and dictate terms of peace 
of our own liking, including the acquisi- 
tion of territory giving us lands half way 
round the globe, and peoples of all colors, 
tribes and tongues. All is fish that swims 
to our net, and this is my country. Where 
its flag is once raised, it will be a long 
time in coming down. This may be rated 
as imperialism; buz it hardly needs the 
vision of a seer or prophet, or even the 
son of a prophet to assume that the An- 
glo-Saxon race has started on a journey 
that will take them around the globe at 
no distant date, scattering the civilization 
that is likely to brighten the twentieth 
century, and in the grard review inci- 
dent to the culmination of the great event 
prophesied, this country of ours will be 
marching close to the front. 

My hearers are now wondering ‘what all 

this crossing of bridges not yet in sight 
is germain to a gathering of breeders of 
improved live stock. The breeders of im- 
proved live stock are among the captains 
in agriculture, and the agriculture of this 
country is the corner stone of its civili- 
zation, and furnishes more of the mate- 
rial from which its leaders are gathered 
than all other callings combined. We are 
agricuiturists. We rise early in the morn- 
ing. The morning of the day of terri- 
torial expansion is here, and here to stay. 
We should line up for or against these 
unusual propositions in ample time to ex- 
ert ovr share of influence. 
It is my sad duty to announce the 
death of two members and former officers 
of this Association during the year just 
closing. Mr. Larmon B. Townsend of 
Ionia, and Mr. J. H. Taft of Mendon. 
The latter was present at our last meeting 
and contributed much of interest to the 
meeting by contributing a paper and tak- 
ing an active part in the discussions. 
Other members of the Association may 
have completed their work here, but I 
have not their names. 


The President’s address, which was 
received with general approval, was fol- 
lowed by a paper on “Wool and its 
Preparation for Market,” by Prof. H. 
W. Mumford, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege. Prof. Mumford, who has spent 
some time studying the various grades 
of wool and its characteristics, and its 
preparation for market, presented a 
very carefully prepared paper along the 
lines indicated. After explaining the 
various classes of wool he took up the 
matter of its preparation for market, 
traced the result of allowing the fleeces 
to become foul from seeds, chaff, etc., 
the great difficulty and cost the manu- 
facturer experienced in getting rid of 
this species of dirt; the loss to the wool- 
grower from this cause, and also from 
allowing all kinds of dirt to be put up 
with his fleeces. He counselled a 
change in this respect in the State to 
improve the reputation of its wool clip. 
This paper will undoubtedly be pre- 
sented at a number of institutes the 
coming season, and we would recom- 
mend wool-growers generally to give 
it close attention. 

In discussing the paper, Mr. Peter 
Voorhees, wool-grower and dealer, and 
ex-president of the State Merino Sheep- 
Breeders’ Association, took occasion to 
endorse the points made by Prof. Mum- 
ford regarding the necessity of taking 
more care in putting up fleeces, as well 


the particular points which he thought 
should be observed by wool-growers. 
These were keeping the fleeces free 
from chaff and seeds, which come from 
clover hay and the straw stack; to 
avoid putting washed tags into the 
fleeces until well dried, as the moisture 
would injure the fleeces; to feed regu- 
larly. so that the staple would be even 
and free from joints or weak places; 
to refrain from putting anything into 
the fleeces which did not grow on the 
sheep; the use of hard twine in tying 
up wool, as the fibre from soft heavy 
twine worked into the fleece, and had 
to be picked out by hand at the factory, 
which was a costly process. He said 
that he did not agree with the advice 
given by manufacturers that only one 
string each way be used in tying 
fleeces. His experience was that heavy 
Merino fleeces required two and per- 
haps three strings each way to enable 
them to be handled properly. If not 
the fleeces became broken, and more 
or less wool escaped and had to be 
thrown into the waste pile. He fa- 
vored the tags being left out ofthe 
fleeces in putting up, or well washed 
and dried. 

In answer to a question from Mr. 
Ball he said that he could not say that 
wool put up as he suggested would 
bring a better price in the market, but 
it frequently decided whether a sale 
could be made or not. He referred to 
instances in which he had to refuse to 
purchase clips because of their condi- 
tion, and in one instance he had dis- 
counted a clip three cents per pound, on 
account of the amount of chaff it con- 
tained, and yet found no profit in the 
transaction. The skirting of fleeces 
would not pay Michigan wool-growers, 
as buyers would not make enough dif- 
ference in the price to pay for the loss 
in weight, while the discarded portions 
of the fleece sold very low. 

Mr. Ball followed. His experience in 
selling wool convinced him that buy- 
ers would not pay for the extra work 
necessary in putting up fleeces as ad- 
vised by Mr. Voorhees. They all had 
a certain price, and bought at that 
price without any reference to the con- 
dition of the fleeces. 

President Hinds then announced that 
the next subject on the program was 
“The Situation,” which included papers 
or talks on horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine, and that the first thing would 
be a paper on the horse by Robert Gib- 
bons, of The Michigan Farmer. His 
paper was as follows: 


In a general discussion of live stock 
breeding in the State—a gathering of 
opinions as to what the future promises— 
your secretary has assigned me the sub- 
ject of horses. Its prime importance to 
the farmer and breeder no one will deny. 
I only regret that the subject was not 
placed in the hands of an abler man—one 
whose practical experience and observa- 
tion, as well as enthusiasm in the busi- 
ness, has made him a student not only of 
the animals, but of the conditions which 
surround them at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. It is a generally accepted 
axiom that a study of the past is a safe 
guide to the future. And that is true in 
most of the affairs of mankind, for “his- 
tory repeats itself’’—the same axiom in a 
different form—and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to do so until time shali be no more. 
But in the case of the future of horse 
breeding there are no guides to what we 
may expect, for we are face to face with 
conditions which have no parallel in nis- 
tory. For the first time in centuries 
horses are cheap and plentiful the world 
over. Production has reached and passed 
beyond the world’s consumption. True, it 
is not good horses that are in excess of 
the demand, but the great numbers of or- 
dinary animals yet offering in the market 
affect very materially the value of the 
best. The usefulness of the common 
horse has been largely cut off by the 
adoption of a different motive power, and 
a more powerful one, in the business of 
the country. _ There is no disputing this, 
and in any discussion of the subject that 
point must always be kept in mind. No 
one wants a common horse except the 
man who cannot afford to pay for a good 
one, so the breeder who produces them 
can easily figure up what sort of a market 
he must expect. For such horses there is 
uo future. They went out of business 
— ee — replaced the horse 
ar an e Bicycle started o iti 
the livery stable. 
That point decided, it decides another 
one, and plainly points out what the 
policy of the future should be. If 
there is no demand for common horses 
then it 1s only good policy to stop pro- 
ducing them. Is there any one who will 
dispute the soundness of this conclusion? 
Then we can put aside for the future all 
thought of the common horse. He has 
outlived his usefulness, and should be al- 
lowed to pass into oblivion with the 
cradle, the flail, the horse-power thresh- 
ing machine, and the horse car. Bury 
him deep—he will never be wanted again. 
__With the common horse eliminated from 
the problem, it becomes much less com- 
plicated. Where certain well defined 
types of the horse are wanced, and are 
the only ones which will bring any re- 
turn to the breeder, the latter must select 
one of them as his standard, and earnest- 
ly try his best to produce-animals which 
will accord with that standard. Whether 
he decides to breed and raise drafts, car- 
riage teems, Grivers, or the speedy light 
harness horse, he must be true to his ideal 
if he expects to secure profit or reputa- 








as being a little more honest. He gave 


tion out of the business. If the breeder 


has not the patience and skill necessary 
te success, then he should turn his atten- 
tion to other and more congenial enter- 
prises than that of breeding horses. If 
his best endeavors only give him fair 
specimens of the common horse, with no 
especial recommendation in the way of 
speed, beauty, or ability to draw heavy 
loads, then he must conciude that he is in 
a business for which he is not fitted, and 
the sooner he gets out of :t the better for 
himself and the business also. 

To the average farmer, who only raises 
a colt or two yearly for the -narket, and 
who has neither the time nor skill req- 
uisite to train and fit those classes of 
horses which are not salable except to a 
dealer until they are fully trained, de- 
veloped and fitted for the market, the 
breeding of draft horses offers the best 
oppertunity for securing a fair profit out 
of the business. They are more easily 
handled and cared for, require less train- 
ing, and if put in good flesh are always 
salable at a fair price. The main requi- 
sites in the production of such horses are 
gcod-sized mares, such as are capable of 
dcing farm work, and a pure bred stallion 
of one of the draft breeds to breed to. 
The stallion is the important point in the 
breeding problem, for from him will come 
the characteristics which will make the 
prcgeny valuable or otherwise. He should 
have s1ze—not less than 1,700 'bs., in fair 
condition, and one or two hundred pounds 
mcre will not do any harm. He should 
be a typical representative of his particu- 
lar breed—high headed, deep chested, 
short coupled, blocky in build, and show 
good action at the trot, and be a fast 
walker, stepping off with a free, easy 
swing that shows vigor and soundness. 
The colts from such a horse should be 
kept growing all the time until fully de- 
veloped. A little grain, good mixed hay, 
cornstalks, and a small feed of carrots 
now and then during the winter season, 
with a good pasture in summer, well sup- 
plied with pure water and some shade, 
are the requisites for the proper develop- 
ment of the draft colt. If he is allowed 
to become stunted it will be impossible to 
give him the growtk and weight which are 
demanded in the draft horse, and the sav- 
ing of a few bushels of oats and corn in 
his feed will cost a good many dollars 
when the colt comes te be sold. Having 
once started to breed to a particular stal- 
lion, by all means continue to do so. You 
will probably get colts that will match up 
in color, size and weight, and this uni- 
formity in a team always commands a 
much better price than a mismatched pair 
ever will. I regard the future of the draft 
horse as offering a fine opportunity for 
the breeder who produces the right kind 
of stuff for the market. 

Turning from the draft horse, the most 
desirable of the other classes—the one 
which offers the most certain return of 
.large profits on the necessary investment 
—is the matched carriage team. How 
they are to be bred is a much ‘discussed 
question, and one not likely to be settled 
soon. I would like the gentlemen present 
who are interested in the business, to 
give us the results of their experience and 
okservation on this vexed question. How- 
ever, I have noticed that breeders follow- 
ing diverse lines, have been successful in 
attaining excellent results. I have seen 
teams from the French coach sire, the 
American trotter, .-he iackney, and the 
thorevghbred, and each desirable and 
good sellers. In the carriage team is de- 
manded the utmost possible uniformity in 
ccior, conformation, and gait. A differ- 
ence in any one of these points will de- 
preciuate the team very materially. It 
does not matter so much what the color 
of a team is so that it is solid, and is 
neither a light grey nor a dun. Bays, 
chestnuts, blacks, red or blua roans, when 
well matched and of good size and con- 
formation, sound, well broken, and free 
frcm vice, will command high prices in 
any of the large cities, and still higher 
ones in the markets of Great Britain and 
continejital Europe. Such teams should 
be full sixteen hands or over, and have 
weight and substance—say from 1,150 up. 
In breeding this class of horses the selec- 
tion of a stallion is a most important 
matter, and should never be decided upon 
until you have had an »2pportunity of 
judging from his colts how he is likely to 
Ineet your expectations. His color, gait, 
conformation, disposition and soundness 
should be carefully studied, because if he 
is a strong breeder—and no other stallion 
should be considered—his progeny may be 
expected to resemble him closely. The 
colts should be 
which will keep them sound and vigorous, 
and give them full development. In such 
teams the extra grain fed will bring ten 
times the price it will if sold in the mar- 
ket. The purchasers of such teams are 
men who can afford to pay for what they 
want, and it is good business policy to 
oo their requirements as nearly as pos- 
sible. 

Then there is a class of horses, generally 
of trotting blood, which furnish what the 
trade designate as single drivers. They 
shovld not be as large or heavy as the 
carriage horse, but should have style, ac- 
tion, and some speed. The square trotter. 
with rather high action, solid color, well 
broken and sound, is a horse that sells 
next to the carriage horse. They are not 
selling as well as they should, because 
the cheapness of. common horses has af- 
fected the value of this class very serious- 
ly. But when you have a good horse of 
this class, nicely fitted, and broken so he 
neither fears a locomotive nor a trolley 
car, a purchaser can always be found 
for him at a good price. <A good many 
such horses are picked up for export, and 
are said to be giving good satisfaction to 
their foreign purchasers. This is an 
easier class of horses to vreed than car- 
riege teains, hence in a time of depression 
they will decline in price more quckly, 
and go lower. <A good many of these 
horses will hereafter be required for cav- 
alry remounts, as it is reasonably certain 
the government will hereafter have to 
maintain more than double the number of 
mounted regiments it has had heretofore. 
Horses will have to be sent in quite large 
numbers to Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
end the Philippines for army purposes, 
and this will open an entirely new market 
for American breeders. 

The American light harness horse, bred 
for speed, and developed and trained en- 
tirely for that purpose, is the only other 
class of horses that the breeders of this 
State are interested in. Their breeding is 
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a great number of blanks. Their breed- 
ing must, in the nature of things, be con- 
fined to stock farms where nothing else 
is given attention. Even if the farmer 
should breed them he, as a rule, has 
neither the time, experience nor skill re- 
quired to develop them, and they would 
necessarily have to go to the profassional 
horsexran before they could be placed in 
market so as to command a good price. 
This is not a class of horses I would 
recommend farmers to bread, and there- 
fora I will not discuss the qualities looked 
for in them for that reason, and will close 
this paper by saying that never before 
has beauty and good yualities in the 
horse been in better demand both in our 
own and foreign markets, and never have 
common horses been more difficult of sale 
and brought lower prices than at the 
present time. The best advice I can give 
to farmers is to breed good ones or none 
at all. There will be neither pleasure nor 
profit in raising poor ones. 

At the conclusion of the paper, Mr. 
Hinds announced the next subject to be 
cattle, with Hon. Wm. Ball, of Ham- 
burg, as representative of the cattle in- 
terest. . 

Mr. Ball said he had not time to pre- 
pare a paper on the subject, but would 
give a short talk. He said the situation 
in cattle was showing some improve- 
‘ment, but in this State it was far from 
what it should be. The kind of cattle 
farmers had been producing for some 
years were of such a mixed character, 
the effect of breeding to all classes of 
bulls, that there was neither merit nor 
uniformity in them. They were a sort 
of succotdsh. The uniformity once a 
feature of the cattle of the State some 
years ago had been completely bred 
out., The use of bulls of the dairy 
breeds had given a very poor class of 
beef cattle, and he thought farmers 
were beginning to recognize that fact. 
He had nothing to say against the dairy 
breeds so long as they were used for a 
special purpose. He would use them 
if he was engaged in some special in- 
terest; but he believed in the general 
purpose cow for the farmer pursuing 
mixed farming. He had always be- 
lieved in her and he was pleased to see 
that others were beginning to appreci- 
ate her also. Such cattle cannot be 
produced in the manner generally fol- 
lowed, where the farmer uses a bull of 
a special breed one season and one of 
another breed the next. He wanted 
the general purpose cow because she 
had two ends to her usefulness instead 
of one, like the special dairy breeds. 
While it was quite true that the com- 
bination cow might be excelled in dairy 
qualities by the special purpose cow, 
she was able to pay her way in the 
dairy, and her representatives at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago stood second 
in the dairy test between breeds. Per- 
haps President Hinds would insist that 
she stood first. The general purpose 
cow was the Shorthorn and its grades. 
That they were good feeders and beef- 
makers no on would dispute. While 
other beef breeds might stand at the 
top now and then, the Shorthorn was 
always second and frequently first, as 
shown by the record of prices in the 
great markets of the country. He 
thought the future promised a great 
improvement in the quality of Michi- 
gan cattle. 

Mr. A. A. Wood, President of the 
State Merino Sheep-Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, then, took up the subject of 
“Sheep-breeding.” He said the sheep- 
breeding interest in Michigan was at 
present in a dilapidated condition, as 
the result of the promiscuous mixing of 
all breeds together. Every flock near- 
ly has all kinds of sheep, and necessar- 
ily produces all kinds of wool. The Me- 
rino flocks of the State had been 
so changed in character through 
the use of rams of the mutton breeds, 
with the object in view of producing 
good market lambs, that the whole 
wool-growing branch of the sheep in- 
dustry is in a dilapidated condition. It 
has been found that the lamb from the 
Merino ewe and a ram of the mutton 
breeds is the very best that can be 
srown. It feeds well, can be kept in 
large flocks, and will sell for the top 
price in the market. It is smooth, 
medium-sized and blocky, and when 
Slaughtered its pelt is worth more 
money than that from any other breed. 
Where are these Merino ewes to come 
from in the future? How are the fine 
Wools required to be grown in the pres- 
ent condition of the flocks in this and 
other States? These are questions 
which should be considered. It looked 
as if Merinos were hereafter to be in 
demand. 

_ When the subject of “Swine Breed- 
ing” was taken up, Mr. L. F. Conrad, 
Who was to respond, had not arrived, 
and several others were called for. 
Finally Mr. C. E. Lockwood, of Ma- 
comb county, responded by telling of 
the method of feeding he had noticed 
on an Ohio farm. A large number of 
young bulls had been purchased for 


feeding. The feed consisted of corn in 
‘the shock. It was fed liberally, and a 


bunch of young hogs following the 
cattle prevented any loss of grain. He 
thought it was the cheapest way he 
had ever seen to feed cattle and hogs. 

President Hinds said the method 
described was carried on by many 
farmers and feeders in this State, and 
that practically the entire hog crop in 
the west was grown in the same way. 
He then called out R. Gibbons to tell 
what he knew of the situation. In 
response the latter said hogs were ex- 
tremely low in price, the result of 
enormous receipts at the leading mar- 
kets the past year. Hogs could be 
grown very quickly. With the im- 
proved breeds two litters per year 
could be put in market weighing from 
175 to 200 Ibs., weights which met 
present market demands very yell, al- 
though he noticed the big corn-fed hog 
of 250 to 300 Ibs. at present topped 
the market. This could be attributed 
to the immense numbers of young pigs, 
running from 190 to 140 lbs., which 
were being sent forward, which he 
thought could be ascribed to two 
causes—the very low. price for hogs 
and the comparatively high price of 
corn. Swine were not like cattle, 
which required three years to catch 
up once the supply had got reduced, 
hence high prices could not be main- 
tained for any length of time. He re- 
garded prices as at the bottom, and 
any change must be upwards. He 
wished to say Michigan was now, and 
had been for some months, sending 
the meanest hogs to market in any 
time for ten years. ‘They were half 
grown, and were not uniform in either 
size, shape or weight. The various 
colors showed that farmers had been 
using all kinds of males, and probably 
many without any breeding. There 
was a great necessity for a change in 
this particular. ; 

Mr. Ball spoke of the discussion 
which has been going on for some 
time regarding the bacon hog, and said 
his son, E, N. Ball, had secured sev- 
eral head of Tamworths which he was 
testing. How they would turn out he 
did not know. If they did well he 
wanted them on the farm, if not he did 
not want them. He gave a description 
of them, saying they were very long 
bodied, with quite heavy bone, and 
very active. He asked if bacon hogs 
were bringing any better prices in the 
market than others, and requested an 
answer from the editor of The Farmer. 

The latter said Canadian bacon cur- 
ers were paying more for bacon hogs 
than others, but he had not found an 
instance where the big Chicago pack- 
ers paid any more. It was certain 92 
bacon hog should bring more than the 
ordinary hog, as it cost more to grow, 
and the country would supply just as 
many as the trade required when the 
price was right. 

Mr. E. N. Ball thought there was a 
disposition to make fun of the Tam- 
worth, but from his experience so far 
he thought he should stick to them. He 
was testing them carefully, and would 
soon know just what it cost to grow a 
pound of meat on them. Not one farm- 
er in a hundred knew this, and before 
they did they should refrain from 
criticising any breed. They should ex- 
periment for themselves to get this 
knowledge. 

Mr. Howe, of Livingston County, said 
farmers had no time to make such ex- 
periments. Such work should be car- 
ried on by the experiment stations, 
which were maintained for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. J. H. Brown, of The Farmer, said 
the results of having too good a de- 
mand for breeding stock was that 
breeders did not cull their stock care- 
fully enough, and a good many ani- 
mals were sent out that were unfit for 
breeding purposes. He knew this was 
so with himself, and thought the de- 
pression in prices was not altogether 
a bad thing for the business. 

Mr. E. O. Wood, of Flint, breeder of 
Tamworth swine, was called for, and 
said the Tamworth did not propose to 
take the place of any other of the im- 
proved breeds. He only wanted the 
right to exist. He was a modest hog. 
He had a boar three years old that 
weighed 1,000 lbs., and a sow that 
weighed 800. Thought it was the best 
grazing hog in existence. While he did 
not think it would grow quite as fast 
in confinement as some other breeds. 
he thought it would out-grow any other 
on pasture. The demand for breeding 
stock came from all sections—especial- 
ly the west and south, and the future 
of the breed looked promising. 

Mr. Wm. Ball offered a _ resolution 
that the next meeting of the associa- 








tion be held in Detroit. This was sec- 
onded by ©. E. Lockwood, and adopted 
unanimously. 

The time for the election of officers 
having arrived, the Association selected 
the following for the coming year: 
President—H. H. Hinds, Stanton. 


tis co President—Peter Voorhees, Pon- 
iac. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Robert Gibbons, 


Detroit. 

Board ef Directors—Johr Lessiter, Pon- 
tiac; M. R. Freeman, Flushing; W. E. 
Boyden, Delhi Mills; L. R. Conrad, Wa- 
cousta; John McKay, Romeo. 


On motion of W. E. Boyden, a com- 





mittee was appointed to draft resolu- 
tions expressive of the sentiments of 


the Association regarding the three 
members who have passed away with- 
in the year. 

Dr. C. E. Marshall, of the Agricultur- 
al College, read an excellent paper on 
“Tuberculosis,” and Dr. G. A. Water- 
man, of the College, gave some obser- 
vations regarding the swine plague in 
Michigan, which he considers the very 
worst disease with which animals in 
this State are afflicted. These papers 
were excellent, but it would be impossi- 
ble to give them in full in our limited 
space, and any summary of them would 
necessarily be incomplete. 

The Association then adjourned. 








‘COLD 


and Diseases of 


The cold weather has brought its 
usual crop of catarrh, coughs, sore 
throats, grip, etc., ete. It means 
death to thousands. 

For these disorders are but forerun- 
ners of death-dealing consumption. 

Doctor Slocum’s new treatment for 
this terrible disease is a lifeboat of 
hope for those in despair. 

It isanewscientific system of medi- 
cine, the result of modern medical dis- 
coveries, a positive and absolute an- 
nihilator of the deadly consumption 
germ. ° 

The system consists of three reme- 
dies which act simultaneously and 
supplement each other’s curative 
action. 

The Doctor Slocum system has 
brought health to thousands who were 
weak, sickly, pale, thin, and there- 
fore open to consumption infection, 
if not infected. 

It has cured dangerous throat and 
lung troubles, which the sufferers 
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0 YOUR OWN 
SHOE, HARNESS & TIN WARE REPAIRING 
COMBINATION OUTFIT 


Address allorders to 





DANGER 


CONSUMPTION BEGINS WITH LUNG 
WEAKNESS. 


There is Death in the Air for These with 
Weak Lungs who Brave the Dan- 
gers of Cold Weather. 


Weak Lungs Made Strong and Proof Against 
Danger by the New Scientific Slocum Treat- 
ment for Coughs, Catarrh, Consumption 


the Respiratory 


Organs. | 


A New Treatment That Cures Consumption and a Chance 
for You to Test it Free. 


thought were proof against medi- 
cine. 

It is the cold weather antidote. 

What it has done isa proof of what 
it will do—for you,—if you’ll let it. 

It is simple and effective; easy and 
pleasant to take. 

Modern science reduced to a nut- 
shell. 

The problem of disease prevention 
solved. 

Every first-class druggist dispenses 
the Slocum System of Treatment in 
large original packages, with full 
directions for use. 

The Doctor will send you, on re- 
quest, a complete treatment of THREE 
FREE BOTTLES for trial. 

Merely send your name and full ad- 
dress to Dr. T. A. Slocum, 98 Pine 
street, New York, when the three 
free bottles will be sent you. Kindly 
mention reading this article in The 
Michigan Farmer when writing the 





“REDUCED TO 


| tions for use. 


Doctor. 


ONLY $1.50! 


We want more of our readers to do their own 


Shoe, Hamess and Tin Repairing, 


and bought a very large lot of outfits at a reduction 
of 25 cents per set. THE FARMER outfit is the best 
setputup. It contains more articles and better ones 
than any other; the half soles alone sell for 60 cents. 

The season is about here when you will have time 
to do your own repairing work. The saving on one 
or two jobs will pay for the outtit. 

Beware! There are a lot of cheap outfits on the 


# market; don’t buy them; it wouid be throwing your 


money away. The tools are no good. 

The No. 1 Outfit includes one adjustable Iron Stand 
for lasts; one Iron Last for men; one Iron Last for 
women; oue Iron Last for boys; one Iron Last for 
children; one Shoe Hammer; one Shoe Knife, maple 
handle, 3-inch (best make); one Peg Awl Haft, leath- 
er top; one Wrench for same; one Sewing Aw! Haft; 
one Sewing Awl; one Harness Awl Haft; one Har- 
ness Awl; one bottle Leather Cement; one ty ttle 
Rubber Cement; one bunch LBristies; one ball +1.oe 
Thread; one ball Shoe Wax; one package Clinch 
Nails for soling; one package Clinch Naiis for heel- 
ing; one package Cobbier’s Wooden Pegs; one pair 
Men’s Hecl Piates; one pair Women's Heel Plates; 
one pair Doy’s Heel Piates; one pair Child’s Heel 
Plates; two pieces Patching for men’s work: two 
pleces Patehing for women’s work; haif dozen Har- 
ness Needics, assorted sizes; one Harness and Saw 
Ciamp; one box Copper livets and Lurrs; one Livet 
Set; one Harness and Belt Punch; one Soldering 
Iron: one bar Solder; one Lottie Soldering Fluid; 
one box Rosin; one piece Tin for patching; three 
pairs Half Soles, heavy, medium and light. Direc- 
Packed in wooden box; weight .0 Bs. 


Every family should have one of these outfits. I]t 


| will pay for itself many times over. 


Our price to subscribers only $1.50. 
freight. 
Sent frec for a club of 10 yearly subs at 60c, eacly 


Sent by 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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Farmers’ €lubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


President—L, D. Watkins, Manchester. 
Vice-President—Mrs. D. M. Garner, 
lure. 
Secretary-Treasurer—A. B. Cook, Owosso. 
Directors.—C. S. Johnson, Vassar; Myron 
Crafts, Jackson; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A. L. 
Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, Highland; A. P. 
Green, Eaton Rapids. 


All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to A. B 
Cook, Owosso, Mich. 











Davis- 








Association Question For February: 
Are County Associations of Farmers’ 
Clubs an essential feature in the fur- 
ther development of the Farmres’ 
Club movement? 





WHAT THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS HAS DONE 
FOR MICHIGAN. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATION HAS DONE FOR 
THE PEOPLE AT LARGE. 

It has secured unity of effort among 
the practical people of the State in sup- 
port of judicious reform in public af- 
fairs. 

It has brought harmony out of dis- 
cord by uniting all the forces desiring 
to battle for good government; forces 
which have been powerless from lack 
of organization. 

It has brought a new and vastly im- 
proved social and intellectual life to 
the three hundred communities into 
which it has carried the Farmers’ Club 
movement during the past four years. 

It has brought together at regular 
monthly meetings from twenty thou- 
sand to thirty thousand people whose 
interests are identical with our own, 
for the purpose of discussing questions 
of common interest to us all. 

It has through this mutual inter- 
change of ideas, and by this mutual 
mingling socially and intellectually, 
made of these thirty thoussnd people 
and all others with whom they have 
become associated, better citizens, bet- 
ter fathers, better mothers, better hus- 
bands, better wives, better home-mak- 
ers and more successful farmers. 

It has made every family that has 
joined these clubs, or that has come 
under their influence, a happier and a 
better family, cultivating in them that 
breadth of mind and that independence 
of thought which mutual intercourse 
with one’s fellowmen alone can give. 

It has, by leading in a systematic 
study of public affairs, multiplied 
many fold the number of farmers in 
Michigan who are giving careful -and 
judicious consideration to public mat- 
ters, and who have in consequence be- 
come capable and willing to do their 
duty as responsible citizens. 

WHAT THP ASSOCIATION HAS DONE TO 
REDUCE TAXATION. 

It has brought about a marked im- 
provement in the business manage- 
ment of every public institution in 
Michigan. 

It was the means during the last 
session of the State legislature of judi- 
ciously reducing appropriations for 
State institutions more than $150,000. 

It has been the means of lowering 
the salaries of county officers more 
than $60,000 annually. 

It was the means of preventing the 
establishment of at least two new 
State institutions by the last legisla- 
ture. 

It was the means of saving the tax- 
payers of Michigan over $100,000 an- 
nually by defeating the anti-contract 
prison labor bill. 

It was the means of keeping on the 
tax rolls a large amount of personal 
property, in the form of mortgages, by 
preventing the repeal of the mortgage 
tax law. 

It was the means of saving the tax- 
payers of the State many thousands of 
dollars annually by lending its power- 
ful influence in the hard-fought and 
close contest against Callahan & Com- 
pany, who had heretofore been granted 
a monopoly of the publication of the 
State laws. 

It is, and since its organization has 
been,. the earnest, loyal and powerful 
champion of equal taxation, and will 
be a most potent factor in the great 
fight that is yet to come along these 
lines. 

All this has been brought about with- 
out the aid of paid organizers or any 

paid officials, but by a simple, well- 
organized appeal to the patriotism of 
the farmers of this State. 


Association of Farmers’ Clubs worthy 
of support?’ 


WHAT THE ASSOCIATION HAS DONE FOR 
THE LOCAL CLUBS 


It has increased the number of local 
clubs in the State from sixty to three 
hundred in four years. 

It has increased the Farmers’ Club 
membership in Michigan from less 
than four thousand to more than thirty 
thousand. 

It has unified and centralized the 
working forces of this great army, 
making possible lines of work hereto- 
fore utterly impracticable. 

It has been the means of bringing to- 
gether annually, for a mutual inter- 
change of ideas, representative Farm- 
ers’ Club workers from every portion 
of the State. : 

It has given the Farmers’ Club move- 
ment a State and even a National repu- 
tation for practical work in public af- 
fairs. 

It has by honest merit so popular- 











ized the movement that to-day in thirty 
states local clubs are holding regu- 
lar sessions every month, following in 
almost every detail the methods here 
originated. 

It has made weak clubs strong and 

strong clubs stronger, by providing a 
means of communication among all the 
clubs of the State. 
It has secured for the use of the local 
clubs their most powerful ally, the 
Farmers’ Club Department of The 
Michigan Farmer, affording a satisfac- 
tory means of weekly communication 
among the local clubs and giving a 
standing, publicity and effectiveness to 
the work otherwise unattainable. 





ANNUAL ADDRESS. 





PRES. E. J. COOK, OF THE STATE ASSO- 
SOCIATION. 

With this meeting we place the key- 
stone in the fifth annual ring of State 
Association’s history. With this meet- 
ing we round out the fifth of five years 
of associational activity. Good years 
these have been, freighted with results 
beyond the hopes of the most optimis- 
tie of our charter members. 

February 4, 1894, we organized un- 
der our now well-known banner,—The 
Michigan State Association of Farm- 
ers’ Clubs. Since that time our 
growth has been a steady and healthy 
one. I have no statistics prior to last 
year. One year ago Secretary Wells 
reported thirty clubs organized during 
the year, while this year Secretary 
Pierce reports over fifty new clubs, 
showing that the club movement gains 
strength with age. 

The number of clubs in the State is 
in nowise represented by the number 
enrolled as members of the State As- 
sociation. It is with keen regret that 
I make this statement. Not until 
every club in our State is a member 
of the Association and is represented 
at the annual meeting by able repre- 
sentative delegates, will we exert our 
maximum of influence. 

Our condition in the State to-day is, 
it seems to me, most prosperous, and 
the reason is most obvious. The neces- 
sity of organization in our vocation is 
universally admitted. Much as we dis- 
like to, we are obliged to admit that 
as a whole the farming classes have 
fallen behind in the forward march 
of human advancement. This is a di- 
rect result of the isolated life of the 
farmer. The merchant of our city 
steps to the telephone and in one in- 
stant is in direct communication with 
his fellow merchant, his customer, or 
it may be with his wholesale house in 
the distant city. So with all business 
conditions in centers of trade. Not 
so with the farmer. The very nature 
of his calling renders, under present 
conditions, communication slow and 
uncertain; hence organization is diffi- 
cult, in fact the practicability of a 
sound organization among the agricul- 
tural classes has been questioned by 
very many. 

We believe that in our farmers’ clubs 
we have proven that organization is 
not only posisble, but that it is of the 
utmost benefit. It would, indeed, be 
useless for me this evening to recount 
to you the advantages derived from 
clubs and club work. You are mem- 
bers of clubs and each know as well 
as I what a factor a club is in any 
agricultural community. 

This question now presents itself for 
solution: How can we most effectual- 
ly extend the influence of our organi- 
zation? I can see no way which will 
prove so fruitful as the individual ef- 
fort of local clubs. Each club should 
have one of its most earnest workers 
as a committee to organize new clubs. 





No longer is it asked, “Is the State 


He should report progress at club 


meetings and every member should 
render him assistance whenever an op- 
portunity presents itself. In this way 
the number of clubs will rapidly mul- 
tiply and their influence become more 
general. 

The officers of this Association will 
be ever ready to aid in this work, but 
it is the local clubs that can ever do 
the most efficient service in this mat- 
ter of the formation of new clubs. 


. It would seem that the County Asso- 

ciation could not be otherwise than a 
power for good along the line of ex- 
tending the effectiveness of. club work. 
I am sure that in doing local work and 
in securing glocal reforms, a County 
Association would be of the greatest 
assistance. In my own county the 
County Association is as yet so young 
that we hare hardly able to judge of 
its results, but much interest is being 
manifested, and we feel sure that it 
will not only be a permanent organi- 
zation, but a very beneficial one as 
well. The subject of a county organi- 
zation is an important one and its dis- 
cussion will, I hope, come up at this 
meeting, that we may get the benefit 
of the exeprience of the delegates who 
have labored along this line. 

Perfect unity of action is an absolute 
essential to the greatest influence. To 
have this we must be kept in the 
closest and most constant touch with 
one another. I am sure that I voice 
the sentiment of all present when I 
say that the Michigan Farmer is the 
agency which has rendered united ef- 
fort on the part of the clubs possible. 
We should make constant use of this 
most valuable paper placed so freely 
at our service. I would advise that 
the very best talent in the club be 
employed as the Michigan Farmer cor- 
respondent, for it is by these monthly 
reports that the sentiment of the local 
clubs becomes known to all, and the 
outlining of a policy satisfactory to all 
becomes possible. 

But it is to the editorials, the re- 

marks and suggestions of the editor of 
this department, who sifts the thoughts 
of his correspondents and sounds the 
bugle call for action at just the oppor- 
tune moment, and to the close think- 
ing leaders of our organization who 
use this department that we receive 
the most benefit. 
At the meeting of the directors in 
the summer it was decided to concen- 
trate our united efforts on two meas- 
ures, the Atkinson Equal Taxation 
Bill and the Kimmis County Salaries 
Bill. Prior to this year much good 
work has been done by the clubs in 
support of these two measures, but the 
opposition was too strong for us and 
our efforts were unavailing. I am 
rejoiced to observe that the results of 
the late elections are such as to give 
us great hopes of ultimate success. If 
these bills do become laws we will not 
claim all the glory. Other very influ- 
ential agencies have been at work. 
We do claim, however, that the Farm- 
ers’ Clubs have exerted a powerful in- 
fluence, which has been felt through- 
out the State. 

While our whole attention should be 
centered on these two measures and 
nothing be left undone that can be 
done to secure their right and equit- 
able settlement, yet other measures 
will require our earnest vigilance and 
prompt action. Let us be wary and 
ready to act as a unit if occasion de- 
mands. 

The public mind is much agitated 
over our’ present system of making 
nominations. It is a lamentable fact 
that in a majority of cases a few men 
make our nominations. There are men 
who make politics their business and 
in many instances they are men of 
low character and highly unscrupulous. 
Office-seekers with a little of the ne- 
cessary influence easily secure the co- 
operation of these political specialists. 
They sometimes form slates and 
pledge delegates even before the cau- 
cus is held. Thus candidates who are 
the choice of every small faction of 
the voters of their district get the nom- 
ination. 

The importance of attending the 
primaries has long been felt and 
urged, but the evil is not abated. The 
political party too often becomes a 
machine, in the hands of the political 
specialist, and is too well manipulat- 
ed. We all believe in thorough or- 
ganization, yet it is because the par- 
ties are so well organized that this 
evil exists. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that organization may become a 
power for evil as well as for good. 

Thinking minds are casting about for 
a remedy from this evil which the 
bosses, through our present system, 





are enabled to fasten upon us. Dif- 





ferent plans are proposed, among them 
one to make the primaries direct, giv- 
ing the voters the privilege of voting 
directly for the candidate of their 
choice. I have nothing to recommend 
along this line except vigilance, but 
may the time soon come when the 
choice of candidates is as free from 
the dominating influence of the boss 
and the machine as the choice between 
candidates has already become through 
the adoption of the Australian ballot. 

The retail liquor dealers, it is report- 
ed, are again ready to introduce a bill 
in our State Legislature allowing them 
to keep open on all holidays, except 
Christmas and Thanksgiving, and on 
election day after the polls are 
closed. The liquor traffic is the bain 
of our government—a _ hydra-headed 
monster. Let us see to it that the 
cords with which we have bound it 
are tightened, rather than loosened. 

Let us freely discuss, as time will 
permit, matters that should, or are 
likely to come up in our legislative 
halls this winter. It is through our 
deliberations that a plan of action can 
be outlined and valuable’ assistance 
rendered by the clubs. Let us have it 
distinctly understood that we ask no 
special favors, but demand our just 
share of the advantages and privileges 
of government as well as of its bur- 
dens. 2 

Above all, let us see to it that our 
objects are right and our demands 
just, that we may have the conscien- 
tious support of the fair-minded and, 
better far, the approval and support 
of an Overruling Providence. 





Your subscription expires 
with this number if dated 
Jan. ’99 or if thereis no date. 
Renew now. Only 60 cents a 
year or 6 names for $3. 


THE 
LAST 
ONE. 








TO THE FARMERS’ CLUB MEM- 


BERS -OF MICHIGAN. 





J. T. DANIELS, CHAIRMAN OF LEGISLA- 
TION COMMITTEE. . 

Preparation necessarily precedes all 
action involving important results. The 
Farmers’ Clubs of the State have 
passed through this preparatory stage 
and the time for results is how near - 
at hand. Well do we remember words 
uttered at the second annual meeting 
of the State Association by one of the 
State’s most highly honored citizens, 
who said: “This Association should 
make its influence felt in legislation.” 
It has done this; but there yet remains 
much to be done along this line. 

Among the measures endorsed by 
the State Association at its recently 
held sixth annual meeting, are two, 
which may be regarded as_ of 
paramount importance: We __ re- 
fer to the “Equal Taxation” 
measure and the “County Sal- 
aries’ measure. The principles in- 
volved in those two measures have 
been discussed in the regular meetings 
of the clubs during the past months, 
and the concensus of opinion as ex- 
pressed through the Farmers’ Clubs 
Department in the Michigan Farmer 
shows an almost upanimity, of senti- 
ment in favor of those measures. The 
time is now ripe for effective actio” 
The Legislature is sure to convene in 
regular biennial session and action 
will surely be taken upon these two 
measures. What shall that action be? 
A weighty responsibility rests upon 
every Farmers’ Club member at this 
time. 

It will be remembered that the 
County Salaries Bill passed the house 
two years since, and by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, but was smothered in a 
senate committee room. Shall this, or 
similar cation be permitted again? 

The special session of the Legisla- 
ture called by Governor Pingree to con- 
sider the subject of Equal Taxation, 
though not accomplishing directly, 
that for which it was convened, yet 
through its convening, and by other 
agencies, has public sentiment become 
aroused to take interest and action in 
this important matter, and we believe, 
the coming session is to show impor- 
tant action along this line also. 

And now, in view of all this, we ask 
you, the members of the Farmers’ 
Clubs of Michigan, What are you go- 
ing to do about it? We ask, and ex- 
pect that every club in the State will 
immediately ascertain the views of its 
representative and senator; upon these 
two measures and see that the views 
held by them fairly represent the 
views held by their respective con- 
stituencies. Do not permit any mem- 
ber to “shilly-shally” or give an eva- 
sive answer, or deal in glittering gener- 
alities. You have a right to know the 
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real views of your members. Obtain 
them. As soon as obtained, confer 
with some of the members of your 
Legislative Committee of the State As- 
sociation of Farmers’ Clubs, composed 
as follows: 

J. T. Daniells, Union Home; Hon. A. 
©. Bird, Highland; Hon, A. N. Kimmis, 
Midland; Hon. A. lL. Binnis, Carson 
City; Hon. J. W. Edgar, Green Oak. 

The more than thirty thousand intel- 
ligent and earnest Farmers’ Club mem- 
bers of the State have mo right to be 
unconcerned or to stand idly by when 
the important and opportune moment 
has arrived, and we do not believe 
that they will now be found wanting. 
repeat: Now is the time for ac- 
tion! 





FROM ASSOCIATION SECRETARY 
Cook. 





I take this opportunity to thank the 
State Association for the honor con- 
ferred in electing me to the secretary- 
ship for the coming year. I felt at the 
time of my election that a great re- 
sponsibility was being placed upon a 
very young pair of shoulders and my 
mind was filled with thoughts of 
mingled pleasure and solicitude. Since 
I have been able to carefully review 
the work done by our previous secre- 
taries my feelings of solicitude have 
largely increased, while those of pleas- 
ure have remained about stationary. 

I wish to assure you all that it is 
my most earnest desire to discharge 
the duties of this office in the way 
which will contribute most largely to 
the continued prosperity of the Farm- 
ers’ Club movement in Michigan. To 
this end I desire and must have the 
co-operation of the club workers of 
the State. Suggestions and counsel 
will not only be in order, but heartily 
welcomed, if you see any duty devolv- 
ing upon this office which is not being 
performed, or any action on my part 
which would serve to make my work 
more effective, write me at once in cold 
unvarnished English. 

I must have the names of president 
and secretary or secretaries of the 
clubs. As the officers change please 
be careful to keep this office posted to 
date. When a new club is formed it 
is especially important that I am in- 
formed of its location and the names 
and addresses of its officers. 

At the County Institutes is a good 
place to encourage the formation of 
clubs. If any one who desires to do 
work in this line will send me his or 
her address I will mail them some 
printed bills which were prepared by 
ex-Secretary Pierce and which very 
clearly set forth the advantages de- 
rived from a club by a neighborhood 
and also hints as to the steps to take 
in organizing a club. I wil! gladly mail 
copies of these to anyone. If you 
know of a place which has no club 
and which you regard as a good loca- 
tion for one, send me the address of a 
leading farmer in that locality. Blank 
forms of constitution and by-laws for 
clubs I have on hand and they will 
be furnished to any who may wish 
to organize themselves into a Farmers’ 
Club. Any information which is not 
in print will be gladly furnished from 
this office. : 

Again thanking you for this evi- 
dence of confidence and assuring you 
of my desire to prove a worthy and 
competent servant and extending to all 
my best wishes for a happy new year, 
I remain, very truly yours, 

Owosso, Shiawassse Co. A. B. COOK. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 
BRIGHTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Nearly two hundred people gathered 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Hiram 
Nichols to hold the annual meeting. 
The result of the election was as fol- 
lows: Pres., Henry Thompson; Vice- 
Pres., John Hunter; Ree. Sec., Lora 
Ferguson; Cor. Sec., Mrs. T. Graham; 
Treas., Millie Hilton. Next meeting 
at the home of Frank Hacker, Jan. 12. 

Livingston Co. MRS. H. E, FOOTE, Sec. 

MILFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club convened at the G. A. R. Hall, 
Dee. 7, for its annus! meeting. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: 
Pres., Charles A. Bennett; Vice-Pres., 
G. M. Taylor and Fred Sleeth; Rec., 
Sec., Bertha Mendham; Cor. Sec., Mrs. 
George Gordon; Treas., Fred Ruggles; 
Directors, John Gamble, Selim Phil- 
lips. “Is it advisable for farmers to 
xeep an itemized account of every- 
thing they buy and sell on the farm?” 
It was thought advisable, if only for 
reference, and that people who have 
tried keeping an account have been 
surprised to find out how much they 





spent for unnecessary things. Meet 
with Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Bennett 
Jan. 4. 

Oakland Co. ALLIE I. MeCOLL, Cor. Sec. 

BLISSFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club held its annual meeting at the 
home of W. W. Goff, Dec. 14. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: 
Pres., B. E. Niles; Vice-Pres., Frank 
Smith and Cicero Torrey; Sec., Mrs. 
John Letter; Treas., Mr: John Letter; 
Cor. See., Harland Clark. Several new 
members were added. 


MRS. JOHN LETTER, Cor. Sec. 
Lenawee Co, 
DUNDEE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The December meeting convened at 
the pleasant home of Mr. and Mrs. E. 
D. Wright. It being the annual meet- 
ing, there was no question for discus- 
sion. The following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: Pres., W. LL. 
Cechrane; Vice-Pres., G. Paxon and L. 
B. Smith; Rec. Sec., Mrs. W. Cochrane; 
Cor. See, Mrs. A. Tinsman; Treas., 
Mrs. L. B. Smith. Other business be- 
ing transacted. The club then ad- 
journed to meet January 6th. 


MRS. A. D, TINSMAN, Cor, Sec. 
Monroe Co. 
EMERSON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The December club met at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jotham Allen; a fair 
number were in attendance. Mrs. R. 
C. Lake gave an excellent paper on 
“Economy in the Kitchen.’ One of 
the most essential points was that she 
would not economize in the flour bar- 
rel and sugar box to the extent of de- 
priving the family of good nourishing 
food but would rather economize in 
time and labor by systematizing the 
work. 

The feasibility of establishing a beet 
sugar factory in Gratiot county was 
discussed, and Mr. J. Allen was ap- 
pointed a committee of one to visit the 
Bay City beet sugar factory. 

F, M. Hetzmann was elected dele- 

gate to the State Association. 

Adjourned to have an all day’s meet- 
ing January 5, 1899, at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Coleman, 

MRS, BLANCHE M. HETZMANN, Cor. Sec. 


Gratiot Co. 
SPRING ARBOR FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The December meeting was held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Fow- 
ler. Mr. and Mrs. John Cogswell were 
appointed to represent our club at the 
Ceunty Association meeting, Dec. 6. 
The club was favored with an instruc- 
tive reading by J. A. French. At this 
time the committee appointed to draft 
instructions to our State delegates 
niade their report. They were charged 
to use their best judgment in the in- 
terests of club work. The Philippine 
question was opened by C. J. Reed 
and was briefly discussed. Several 
members present expressed themselves 
as opposed to the purchase of the 
isiands at any price. Club adjourned, 
to meet Jan. 7, our regular annual 
meeting, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Cogswell. 

Jackson Co. Cc. J.. R., Cor. Sec. 

LEBANON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The club met December 2 at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Piggott. It was 
well attended and a very enjoyable day 
was passed. It was the day for the 
election of officers, and the following 
were elected: F. M. Piggott, President; 
Jay Sessions, Vice-President; Estella 
Murwin, Secretary; Mrs. Lamphere and 
Alice Waters, as members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The question box was fully discussed, 
especially the question as to whether or 
not the ninth grade should be intro- 
duced in the country schools. The ma- 
jority were not in favor of it. 

F. M. Piggott was chosen as delegate 
to the State Association. 

The next meeting will be held Janu- 
ary 5, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Jay 
Sessions. 


Gratiot Co. COR. SEC. 
ESSEX FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The joint meeting of the Essex Club 
with the Enterprise Club planned for 
November 10, but “snowed under,” on 
that memorable day, came to the sur- 
face, bright and vigorous, December 7, 
and convened at the home of J. C. Jew- 
ett, where a generous welcome awaited 
all. The meeting was a complete suc- 
cess, and resulted in strengthening the 
Enterprise Club, which has not yet 
reached maturity. Delegates to the 
State Association were elected as fol- 
lows: Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Daniells, with 
W. I. Carass as alternate from the 
Essex Club, and J. C. Jewett from the 
Enterprise Club. 

The “Equal Taxation” and “County 
Salary” bills will receive hearty en- 
dorsement. In discussing associational 
work, it was suggested that the law 
which provides twice as many ballots 
as there are registered voters at each 
precinct, should be amended, as scarce- 


ly more thah one-third or one-half are 
ever used, and three-fifths of the num- 
ber now provided, would be ample. 

Another one of our members has been 
called home, Mrs. W. I. Carass having 
died on November 18th. A committee 
was appointed to draft resolutions com- 
memorative of her death. She was an 
earnest and faithful member of the 
Essex Farmers’ Club, and the Decem- 
ber meeting had been invited fo her 
home. The January meeting will be 
held at the home of Pres. Matthews. 

Clinton Co, J. T. DANIELLS, Cor. Sec. 
HIGHLAND AND HARTLAND FARMERS’ 

j CLUB. 

The annual meeting was held De- 
cember 17, at the home of Mr. and. 
Mrs. H. De Garmo. A short program 
was carried out and one delegate re- 
ported the meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation. The following officers were 
elected: President, H. B. Thompson; 
first vice-president, EK, F. Wood; sec- 
ond vice-president, ‘8. T. Morse; re- 
eording sec, Mrs. L. R. Hyde; cor. 
sec., Miss May Ross; treas., C. T. 
Mount, 

The next meeting will be held on 
January 2ist at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis Hyde. 

Oakland Co. SYLVIA I. GAUNT, Cor, Sec. 

THE OLIVE BRANCH FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The December meeting was _ held 
with Mr. and Mrs. D. D. Hadley, on 
the 17th inst., with about sixty-five 
present. A more than usually varied 
literary program was presented. Del- 
egates to the State Association report- 
ed,—Leroy Brown and Mrs. D. M. Gar- 
ner from our own club, D. M. Garner 
from the County organization, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. K. Divine from the State 
Grange, Mr. Pomfret from the Rose 
Club and Mr. Traphagan from. the 
Long Lake Club. 

The question for discussion was: 
“Resolved, That the proposed disarm- 
ament of tie nations would hasten the 
coming of universal peace.” <At the 
last meeting it was decided that sides 
should be chosen and the question 
thus debated. The leaders on the af- 
firmative and negative were respect- 
ively H. Lee Wright and D. M. Gar- 
ner, and by them and those who fol- 
lowed many good arguments were ad- 
vanced on both sides. This new de- 
parture in the manner of discussion 
made the debate lively and interest- 
ing. 

Just before the benediction by Rev. 
W. G. Clark, Mrs. D. M. Garner in a 
happily rendered speech presented 
Press Reporter Rev. W. 8S. Breck with 
a fine rocking-chair in behalf of the 
club. The next meeting will be at the 
Grange hall in Clarkston with a pic- 
nic dinner, and will be the annual 
meeting, when speeches will be expect- 
ed from the retiring and the newly 


elected officers. 
Oakland Co. REPORTER. 


CENTRAL FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met Nov. 14 with Rev. and 
Mrs. N. M. Barnes. In Mr. L. Hilda- 
brant’s paper on the care of farm im- 
plements, he said most farmers w ould 
think it poor economy for their wives 
to leave the parlor carpet hang on the 
line a couple of weeks because she 
headn’t the time to tack it down, or 
the stove set out in the yard to get it 
out of the way, but many of these 
same farmers leave their tools, which 
are a great deal more expensive, stand 
in a fence corner or where they had 
last used them. This paper was well 
Giscussed, and if the members will 
practice what they preach, some of 
the farming implements in this vicin- 
ity will be well taken care of. Rev. 
Barnes gave a very interesting talk on 


bee keeping. This being the annual 
meeting the following officers were 
elected: Pres., Wm. Langdon; Vice- 
Pres., Mrs. ie Maurer; Sec., Miss 

Hattie Bolender; Treas., Mrs. E. C. 
Reed. January meeting ‘with Mr, atid 
Mrs. Wm. Kemp. 

Ionia Co. SHCRETARY. 

MEDINA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. WN. Sims entertaitied 
the club on Dec. 17. Mrs. L. M. Gal- 
lup read a very interesting issue of the 
Wayside Gleaner, a paper edited by 
the lady members. W. lL. Marshall 
read a well-prepared paper on “Ought 
the State to Subsidize the Manufac- 
ture of Beet Sugar?’ in which he gave 
facts and figures regarding the annual 
production and per capita consuamp- 
tion of sugar in our country, and con- 
tended that, as Michigan soil was well 
adapted to growing beets of a high 
standard, the industry should be en- 
couraged. <A large number of people 
could be thus profitably employed, and 
this industry substituted in a measure 
for others which are now overdone. 
Messrs. Holf, Green and Poucher 
claimed that if the industry is profit- 
able it will build up and sustain itself 
without a subsidy, and that wheat 
production is as justly entitled to a 
state bounty as sugar; furthermore, 
our newly acquired territory would 
produce an abundance of the article. 

In response to the question, “How 
can the Medina Farmers’ Club make 
itself most useful?’ Miss Jennie Far- 
ley said she would like to see a peti- 
tion sent to our legislature asking a 
legal enactment prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of cigarettes, and an- 
other to Congress favoring the passage 
of the Terry bill prohibiting their im- 
portation into states which prohibited 
their manufacture and sale. A motion 
prevailed requesting Miss Farley and 
the secretary to formulate and cir- 
culate such petitions. The club ad- 
journed to meet with Thomas Joughin 
Feb. 11, 1899. 


Lenawee Co. R. H. ROGERS, Cor. Sec. 
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NAILS. 
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We have on hand a number of kegs of ; 
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FARMERS’ MIXED NAILS 


Which we wish to dispose of promptly. 
PRICE, 98 CENTS, CASH. 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., Cleveland, 0. } 








Mrs. J. J. Frank, of 














Cedaredge, Colo., says: “I can- Ka 
not praise it enough for what = \ a 
it has done for my poultry. No = a 
more sick chickens and the cee —_ 
basket well filled every day.’ 

We send a 25c. box of Tonic and 
a 30c. can of Lee’s Lice Killer, . 
which kills all body lice, mites, 
etc., on poultry by simply paint- 
ing on roosts, as samples for 30cts. @d 

Our 68-page book on “Insects” 
and “Poultry” free. 

Address nearest office. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., 1110 Farnam St., OMAHA, NEB. 


178 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 68 Murray St., NEW YORK. 





$54 sand Bone, Shell, Corn 
t Mil ilj for Poult 
Daley! ‘gone oust Yesth ore Ow YS iis. 


ular an 
WILSON BROs., Easton, ‘Pa. 
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WHAT IS THE BEST SEPARATOR ? 








THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES. 


Why—Because it has the Triple Current Bow! 
which recovers all the cream in the milk. 


Skims Perfectly Clean ; Is Very Easy to Operate. 


WILLIAMSBURG, IOWA, July 28, 188. 


The Improved U.S, Separator is giving splendid satisfaction. 
It skims Zer-fect/y clean and is very easy to operate. 
not think of handling any milk without the Improved U. S., 
which I consider A best separator on the market. 

. THOMAS, Steward Iowa Co. Poor Farm. 


Write for Scans and further information to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 


We would 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 





YOu WANT FENCE— 
WE WANT MONEY. 


We will —- our fence for your 


¢ We Make an an Honest Fence 
- at a reasonable price. 
WE SELL DIRECT TO FARMERS AT, WHOLESALE raise. 
hat saves you lealer’s profit which ts to a nice th 
= a bill of ote: * Nel loose ends—ean’t slip. pom or are 
el. All cross wires interwoven. Priceseut to rock bottom. Get 
our special discount circulars before vou buy. They are Free. 









ADVANCE FENCE C0,, 4601 Old 8t., Peoria, Ill, 








ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac 

tical work. Elective System. The only college in 

United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 

men to aid in the development of the minera! wealth 

of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 

for faery sons. J catalogues address DR, 
toh 


We | are re sending six sub- 
$3 scriptions for only $3, Get 
your neighbors to subscribe, 
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For The Michigan Farmer. 
THE BARREL CULTURE OF 
STRAWBERRIES. 





I suppose that most of your readers 
have heard about the barrel culture of 
strawberries, and want to know to 
what extent the plan is practical. 
There have been some experiments 
made with the plan in my neighbor- 
hood, and I have been able to learn 
about their success. I know that some 
people have been able to grow nice 
strawberries this way, and that others 
have failed. The plan is very similar 
to that of growing house-plants in 
small pots. People who have had ex- 
perience in growing house-plants know 
that a large plant can be grown in a 
small pot of soil. If the plant should 
be weighed or analyzed before and 
after the plant is grown it would be 
found that only a small part, probably 
less than 10 per cent, has been ab- 
sorbed by the plant. From this it will 
be understood how a plant will hold 
sufficient soil for so many plants, and 
how they will grow in the same soil for 
four or five years, for by far the 
greater part of the plant food is in the 
water absorbed by the roots, and the 
carbon in the atmosphere that is ab- 
sorbed by the leaves. If one will give 
his strawberry barrel the same atten- 
tion that is given to the house-plants 
in providing them with water and pro- 
tection, he will make it a success. If 
one is satisfied that he will give it such 
eare as is needed, he may enjoy the 
novelty of having a strawberry bed 
on a barrel, and this would be appre- 
ciated by people living in villages who 
have no land for a garden. I have 
taken pains to learn about all the de- 
tails of setting up the barrel with 
strawberry plants, and I will try to 
describe it so that an amateur can do 
the work. 

Any strongly bound hardwood 
barrel will do, but a linseed oil 
barrel is to be preferred. A kerosene 
oil barrel is liable to impart some of 
the kerosene taste to the fruit. stake 
a tube of boards about six inches 
square, perforate it with small holes 
on all the sides and the length of the 
barrel. Put this down in the center 
of the barrel to use for watering the 
plants. Lay the barrel off in squares 
as you would a checkerboard, so that 
each space will be about four inches 
square, and in each one bore an inch 
hole. This I think gives about 130 
plants to the barrel. The barrel is 
filled with soil level with the lowest 
row of holes, using rich garden soil 
with a little well-rotted stable manure 
mixed with it, Ordinary bedded plants 
can be used of any variety desired, 
mixing the pistillates and bi-sexuals 
as in garden culture. If very large 
berries are wanted I would use Bu- 
bach and Marshall, but for quality of 
fruit there are none better than the 
Cumberland Triumph and Charles 
Downing. The latter two are bi-sex- 
ual and need no other plants to pol- 
lenize them. The stems of the plants 
are inserted through the holes from 
the inside of the barrel, with the roots 
a little higher than the stems to allow 
for settling. It is better to take the 
plants up with a ball of earth on the 
roots, then pack the soil very closely 
over them, then sprinkle on sufficient 
water to moisten it. The process is 
continued until the barrel is filled, 
when it is covered to prevent the es- 
cape of moisture. In watering the 
plants care should be taken not to 
keep the plants too wet, but sufficient 
water should be poured in the tube 
to keep the soil continually moist. It 
is well to set the barrel on a box, or 
something to elevate above the ground 
to prevent the insects from getting to 
the berries. The plants may be put in 
the barrel either in the spring or fall. 
The barrel should be placed where 
there is a good exposure to the sun if 
convenient, but the berries will do 
fairly well in a partial shade. In lo- 
calities where the winters are very 
cold the plants should be given some 
protection. A good way to do this is 
to drive some posts around the barrel 
and then fill in the space between the 
posts and the barrel with straw. 
The advantages of this method of 
growing strawberries are that no run- 
ners grow, and the whole strength of 
the plant is directed to growing fruit. 
The berries are perfectly clean and all 
cultivation and weeding is dispensed 
with; also economy of space. If the 
Same number of plants were spread 


out as in garden culture they would 
occupy nearly a square rod of ground. 
Another feature of the barrel culture 
of strawberries is the ornamental. 
When the plants are in full growth 
the foliage completely covers the bar- 
rel, and when in blossom they present 
the appearance of a huge bouquet and 
make a very pretty ornament for the 
lawn. I have recently met a man 
who, in connection with a nursery bus- 
iness, has been selling the strawberry 
barrels for eight years, and claimed to 
have sold 1,000 of them in New York, 
and he said there was no doubt about 
the success of the plan. I have also 
recently heard of a man who had set 
up quite a large number of barrels, 
and was growing strawberries in this 
way for market with good success. 
In spite of some of these instances of 
success with the barrel culture of 
strawberries I would not advise my 
readers to expect too much from it, 
for I know of.some people who have 
made a failure with it. It seem to 
be a fact that the barrels require more 
attention than some people will give 
them, but for people living in villages 
or cities who have no ground for a 
strawberry bed, if rightly managed, 
they promise to be both useful and 
ornamental. 
Delaware Co., N. Y. 


W. H. JENKINS. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
THE RASPBERRY. 





No garden is complete without a few 

rows of these most desirable berries, 
both red and black, for, although not 
as greatly in demand for the table 
while fresh as the strawberry, yet they 
fill a place, coming in as they do after 
the strawberry, and furnishing fresh 
fruit between its season and that of the 
blackberry. The earlier sorts of rasp- 
berries begin to ripen before the straw- 
berry is gone, and by using both early 
and late varieties of the strawberry, 
raspberry and blackberry one may have 
fresh fruit continuously from the first 
of June until the last of August, or for 
a period of 100 days, the season of one 
overlapping that of another, and giving 
a variety from which to make a selec- 
tion for the table. ; 
Some make an attempt to grow their 
own fruit, and after a few years of dab- 
bling at it get disgusted, vote the whole 
thing a nuisance, and turn the berry 
bushes and vines under; and I don’t 
wonder that they do so! We shouldn't 
care to have a berry garden looking 
like the average one that we see in 
traveling through the country, for 
while a well-kept berry garden is a 
thing of beauty, something to be de- 
sired, one that is filled and covered over 
with unsightly bushes and vines is an 
unmitigated nuisance and eyesore, and 
should be banished from sight. A de- 
sirable fruit garden cannot be had with- 
out the expenditure of some time and 
care, any more than can a field of corn 
or potatoes; and, come to think about it, 
one may find corn fields and potato 
patches that add anything but beauty 
to the landscape. 
Excepting that the work must be 
done in season, a small berry garden 
would make very little extra work and 
care, and any farmer ought to be will- 
ing to assume this for the privilege of 
having fresh fruit on the table all sum- 
mer, and canned fruit the remainder of 
the year. For such fruit adds to the 
enjoyment and health of his family, 
and reduces expenses to some extent. 
Certainly none would object to having 
it. It is a certain quantity or quality 
of get-at-it-iveness that is lacking. 
While there are a good many farmers 
who have spare time that might be 
profitably employed in this way, there 
are others who have so much work to 
do that it would seem impossible to get 
any time to care for a berry garden; 
yet where there is a will, a way can 
generally be found; by making the 
necessary effort all could enjoy this 
fruit. 

The soil for raspberries needs to be 
only moderately rich, or that which 
would produce 40 bushels of wheat per 
acre. The ground should be thorough- 
ly fitted, and plants set as early in the 
spring as it is possible to work the 
ground; or they may be set in the fall 
—in October—care being taken that the 
plants are protected from the freezing 
and thawing of winter. In this case 
they should receive deep and thorough 
cultivation in the spring, just as soon 
as the soil is sufficiently dry to work 
well. 

However, we don’t advise the fall 
setting of plants, for unless one is an 
expert fall set plants will not give the 
satisfaction that those will which are 
set in the spring. The rows should be 





seven feet apart and as long as possi- 
ble, so as to save turning at the ends 
when cultivating; set the plants three 
feet apart in the row and keep them 
in hills. This will be an easy thing to 
do with the blackcaps, as they propa- 
gate from tips, but with the red rasp- 
berries it is not such easy work, for 
true to an unfailing law of nature they 
send up many suckers, and these must 
be cut or soon there will be a swamp 
of bushes. Now it is no great trick to 
keep these cut by means of hoe and cul- 
tivator;the trouble is that the uninitiat- 
ed are likely to have scruples about 
cutting these off for fear of reducing 
the yield of ruit, and soon the row is so 
the yield of fruit, and soon the row is so 
wide and bushes so tangled that there 
is neither pleasure nor profit in grow- 
ing them. Keep them in hills or very 
narrow rows so that the cultivator can 
be run close to the bushes, thus facili- 
tating the stirring of the soil and kill- 
ing of weeds; the yield of fruit will also 
be much larger in quantity and finer 
in quality, more than paying for the 
pains taken. 4 

To keep the bushes and fruit from 

the ground and out of the way of the 
hoe and cultivator, it is best to string a 
wire each side of the row for their sup- 
port. This can be easily accomplished 
by setting a row of large-sized stakes 
down the center of each row and nail- 
ing a piece of board to the top of each, 
the wires running through a hole made 
in each end. The stakes should reach 
above the ground about 2% or possibly 
8 feet, and the pieces nailed at the top 
should be about 18 inches long; or, as 
some recommend, the wire may be run 
down the center of the row and the 
bushes tied to this singly or, at the 
most, in very small bunches, as there 
must be a free admittance of air and 
sunshine to insure healthy foliage and 
fully developed, highly colored fruit. 
Give frequent and thorough cultiva- 
tion throughout the season, that is un- 
til about September ist, after which 
time the bushes are not making any 
growth, i. e., none to speak of. The 
growth already made is under process 
of ripening or hardening, that they may 
be able to withstand the rigors of a 
winter, and so be ready for the busi- 
ness of setting and maturing the next 
season’s crop. By frequent and thor- 
ough cultivation we mean frequent 
enough to keep all weeds out, and to 
prevent the baking and drying out of 
the soil. 
Of no less importance is the pruning 
of the bushes, for if allowed to over- 
bear they will soon become exhausted 
or “run out.” It is preferable to trim 
in March, or at least some time in 
spring before the buds begin to swell. 
Cut away the upper third of the bush 
and the remainder will ripen just as 
much fruit, although there will be a 
fewer number of seeds to mature; it 
is the ripening of the seeds and not the 
growing of the pulp (fruit) that pro- 
duces exhaustion in the bushes. A 
mulch should also be applied to prevent 
the heaving of the plants, especially so 
during the first winter. This mulch 
may consist of good clean straw, or it 
may be coarse manure. This, however, 
will make some work for the hoe and 
cultivator, by furnishing a supply of 
weed seed. But if so, it more than off- 
sets this by furnishing a fertilizer for 
the berries. The chemical action of 
this coarse manure is also beneficial, as 
it loosens the soil, making it more fri- 
able, thus aiding in the conservation of 
moisiure, a very important factor in 
successful fruit-growing. 

By all means have a fruit garden and 
receive one more of the benefits to be 
derived from being a “tiller of the soil.” 

M. N. EDGERTON. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
CABBAGE FOR MARKET 
FARM ANIMALS. 


AND 





As in every other farm crop, there 
is some uncertainty in raising cab- 
bages on a large scale. The uncertain- 
ty of the quality and quantity of the 
crop can be largely overcome by se- 
lecting good seed, and by giving good 
cultivation; but the uncertainty of a 
market and good prices is not so easily 
managed. Still there are ways to miti- 
gate even this evil. There are seasons 
when a big crop of cabbage nets the 
owher a handsome income. Then 
there are times of glut, when the mar- 
ket is overburdened with cabbages, 
and prices are so low that it does not 
pay to send them to market. Never- 
theless, many farmers continue send- 
ing in their crop, receiving in return 
nothing, or at least so little that it 
does not pay costs. 





My advice is not to ship cabbage to 


any market unless the prices are large 
enough to pay a fair profit. I hear 
Somebody say right away that it does 
not pay to keep them, nor to store 
them for too long a time. No, that 
does not pay either; but it does pay to 
feed them. 

Hogs, cattle, sheep and poultry 
thrive and even fatten on cabbages, 
and whether you know it or not, it 
pays to feed them these vegetables 
when they cannot be sold for a fair 
profit. From twenty to forty tons of 
cabbages can be raised on one acre of 
ground, and all this is good food for 
the farm animals. Poultry will thrive 
on it so well that the leaves and scrap- 
ings from an acre will keep the chick- 
ens in good condition through the sum- 
mer and fall. There is more nourish- 
ment in an acre of cabbages than In 
many other farm crops raised exclu- 
sively for the animals. Possibly milch 
cows may have their milk tainted by 
feeding too much on cabbages; but 
with this one exception I know of noth- 
ing against the vegetables as cattle 
food. 

Of course it pays better to raise cab- 
bages for the market, when the prices 
ruling are satisfactory, but if they 
drop, and the market seems oversup- 
plied, do not send any more shipments 
away. Keep the cabbages at home. 
store them in some cool place and feed 
them out to the cattle. What you save 
in hay and grain feed should be car- 
ried over as profit from the cabbage 
field. One year when hay was high, 
and cabbages low, I sold far more of 
the former than I could spare as a 
rule, and made the cabbages make up 
for the deficiency in the food given 
to the farm animals. I think in the 
end I made my cabbages pay, although 
all the crops around me were not pay- 
ing at all. Some were even left to rot 
in the field, the owners being unwill- 
ing to spend the time and labor to cut 
them, when there was no prospect of 
selling them above cost price. 
















The man who breaks 

in the wild, vicious 
bronchos on the west- 
etn plains must have 
superb physical en- 
durance, nerves of 
steel, unconquerable 
vim, determination 
and persistency. The 
city or town bred man who has all his life 
humped his back over a desk, living an 
unhealthy, sedentary life and failed to take 
any care of his health, could not stay on 
the back of one of these vicious brutes for 
more than three jumps. 

It takes a whole man to conquer a vicious 
animal. People may talk about intellectual 
superiority and refinement and good breed- 
ing, but every man takes off his hat to 
physical strength and endurance. While 
the mau who leads a sedentary life cannot 
hope, in this respect, to rival these sturdy 
men of the plains, they can be sound, vig- 
orous, healthy men if they will. It is a_ 
matter of care of health while one has it, 
and the proper measures to restore it when 
it is lost. Most diseases begin with some 
trouble of the digestive organs or of the 
liver. Troubles of this nature starve the 

dy, because they prevent it from receiv- 
ing its proper supply of nourishment. Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery gives a 
man an appetite like a cow-boy’s and the 
digestion of an ostrich. Its great work is 
upon the stomach, large intestines and liver. 
These are the organs that nourish a man’s 
body. This medicine makes them strong, 
vigorous and healthy. It fills the blood 
with the nourishment that builds new, 
solid and healthy flesh, muscle and nerves. 

“Tam now enjoying maynificent health, after 
having suffered for years with chronic catarrh,”’ 
writes Ramon Sanchez, Esq., of Penasco, Taos 
Co., New Mexico. ‘By the use of your ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ I have recovered my health, 
and am now, physically a sound man, attending 
to my business and enjoying life.” 
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Trees are a specialty with us 
and no other firm in the U.S. 
can show more or finer. Straw- 
berry Plants by the million— 
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Plums. Write for catalogue. 
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Conducted by J, H. Brown. 
The Michigan Farmer, 
dairy matters, is earnestly invited to frequently 
contribute to this department. Send all dairy 
correspondence to Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 





Every reader of 
who is interested in 








THE MILK TRADE. 

If some reader of this department 
happens to be engaged in the retail 
milk trade in one of the large towns 
of Michigan, we should be pleased to 
open correspondence with him regard- 
ing some phases of the business upon 
which there is considerable inquiry at 
present. 

In many of the smaller towns and 
villages there seems to be very little 
dissatisfaction among customers re- 
garding the quality of the milk deliv- 
ered, but the same cannot be said of 
the large towns and cities. We have 
recently received several complaints 
from both customers and dealers re- 
garding the poor quality and even 
filthy condition of some of the milk 
dipped out of the wagons on the 
streets. 

There is no need of such a condi- 
tion, and dairymen and dealers have 
no valid excuse. The milk supply of a 
city should be just as pure and clean 
as the water supply—without being 
watered. Watered milk and filthy milk 
is a disgrace to both the dealer and 
the dairyman who furnishes the sup- 
ply. 

So far as we have had any personal 
experience with milk sold from the 
wagons, but little fault could be found. 
But we have seen the bottoms of sev- 
eral cans covered with sediment of 
such a filthy nature that we naturally 
recoiled with horror at the thought of 
drinking or using such an abomination 
for food. Who is to blame for such 
conditions? The dairyman, of course. 

MILK INSPECTION NEEDED, 

It is evident that there is great need 
of milk inspection in all of the larger 
towns and cities. A certain kind of 
inspection already exists in some cities, 
but it is often of little real value to 
milk dealers or consumers. Some- 
times the license fails to accomplish 
the desired result simply because the 
fee is too small, 

There are many things connected 
with the retail milk trade that should 
be thoroughly ventilated, and there are 
improvements that can only come as 
a result of persistent and vigorous in- 
vestigation of the whole system. There 
are hundreds of honest dealers and 
thousands of dairymen of the strictest 
integrity, and these men are anxious 
to see those of their dishonest and 
shiftless associates brought up with a 
“round turn.” 

WORKJNG TOGETHER. 

The dealers (and the dairymen also) 
should have a strong union or perma- 
nent organization in every large town 
and city. It is sometimes hard to keep 
up such an organization but it must 
be done to accomplish and maintain 
permanently good results. 

Several years ago the writer climbed 
into a milk wagon in a large city and 
accompanied the driver during his 
whole forenoon drive. We rode about 
ten miles to deliver about 250 quarts 
of milk, cream and buttermilk. The 
route was a crooked one, as you all 
doubtless understand, and I felt very 
sorry for the driver who worked this 
route every day in the year. Skips 
were made from one portion of the 
city to the other, sometimes to deliver 
less than a gallon of milk. 

Now we have started this discussion 
of the retail milk trade, and wish to 
hear from anyone connected with the 
business, If you are keeping cows, and 
furnishing milk to a dealer, let us hear 
from your side of the question. Does 
the dealer pay you a fair price? Is 
he really making more money than 
you when he sells his milk at five 
cents per quart? Other questions 
come to us as we write, but this will 
suffice for a starter. Who will be the 
first to reply? 

ANOTHER WAR PENDING. 

A cablegram from London says: The 
‘Prince of Wales presided at a private 
meeting at Marlborough house today, 
convened by him to promote a war 
against tuberculosis. The Marquis of 
Salisbury, the Earl of Rosebery and a 
number of noted scientists and physi- 
cians spoke of the urgent necessity of 
educating the people in the means of 
preventing consumption and of check- 
ing the spread of tuberculous diseases 
among cattle. Special stress was laid 





upon the importance of erecting open 
air sanatariums. 

The Prince of Wales, who promised 
his heartiest support to the movement, 
said Great Britain ought to follow the 
good example set before her in the 
United States, Germany and elsewhere 
in the effort to stamp out the disease. 
He mentioned the fact that the queen 
had ordered the destruction of thirty- 
six of her dairy cows, which had been 
found tuberculous. It was an example, 
he urged, such as the farmers ought 
to follow. 

This all goes to, show that tubercu- 
losis is doing much damage among the 
dairy herds of England, and among 
the older and more thickly settled 
countries of the whole civilized world. 
Michigan is forunate ia having so lit- 
tle of this disease among cattle, and 
yet there is much to be done to entire- 
ly stamp it out. 





GRINDING FEED. 





There is no one in a better position 
to judge of the merits of feed than a 
dairyman, if he is of an observing turn 
of mind. He does not need to wait six 
months to a year for returns to demon- 
strate what is best to feed. 

Just now there seems to be a boom 
in the manufacture of feed grinders, 
and great improvements have been 
made in most lines of grinders now on 
the market at reasonable prices com- 
pared with the work they do. There 
are no doubt many farmers asking this 
question, “will it pay to grind feed for 
stock?” 

If ground right I know it will pay 
to either grind or have it ground, for 
most stock. But there is a right and a 
wrong way of grinding feed, as there is 
in doing anything else. 

In our first experinece with ground 
feed it was ground at an old-fashioned 
water mill. The corn was first run 
through a steel crusher that crushed 
the cob into small pieces; after it was 
crushed, oats or any other grain was 
mixed with it, then it was run through 
old-fashioned stone burrs. This made 
a most excellent feed and is one of the 
right ways of grinding grain. This 
brings me to the point of how to grind. 

There are two principles in grinding 
—one of cutting the feed, the other of 
crushing or mashing it, and most of the 
machines have the serious fault of cut- 
ting instead of crushing or mashing it. 
Place a sample of both under a micro- 
scope and the difference in appearance 
is seen to be very wide. The cut fed 
is as sharp, almost, as sand, while that 
mashed is soft and yielding. When the 
cut feed is fed to stock, especially cat- 
tle, these sharp points and sides irritate 
the intestines and cause cattle to scour 
when they are full fed. We have used 
such feed when we could not give more 
than half a feed on account of this 
trouble. Not only will it cause scours, 
but a great deal of. the feed passes 
without digesting. Had we never fed 
any ground feed but that kind I would 
without hesitation say that it was a 
failure and I think this is the reason 
for the difference of opinion there is on 
the question of ground feed. 

Then feed should be ground very 
coarse or as fine as it can be, and my 
preference is for the fine rather than 
what we might call medium. Cattle 
will bolt the feed without chewing it 
and much of it will pass through them 
without digesting; if ground coarse 
they will chew it more thoroughly, with 
better results, and if ground very fine 
it is in shape for the digestive organs 
to do their work, even if it is not 
chewed. 

The best ground feed we ever had 
was last winter. Ata mill in our town 
they first run the corn on the cob 
through a crusher, then grind it on rolls. 
We fed corn and oats ground in this 
way and it gave us the best results of 
any ground feed we ever fed. This 
feed is soft as flour, and although we 
fed our cows heavy we never saw any 
undigested feed in their droppings. 
But the trouble is, this feed was too 
costly, as they charged us ten cents a 
hundred for grinding, besides spending 
two days—one in taking a load to mill 
and another in going after it. We never 
could get them to grind it the same 
day. We are now grinding our own 
feed. 

In connection with grinding feed 
there is another question on which 
there is a difference of opinion. Corn 
forms the basis of most of our ground 
feed, and the question is, shall we grind 
cob aad corn, or only the grain? I find 
plenty of men who claim that there is 
no nutriment in the cob. A neighbor 
of mine, who feeds a great deal of 
ground feed, claims that the cob is 





worth more for fuel than-for feed, but 
when pressed for proof admits that he 
has never fed corn-and-cob meal. It is 
the man who has never fed and noted 
results that thinks the cob of no value. 
We feed it, and have for many years, 
to all kinds of stock, and I would pay 
just as much for corn-and-cob meal as 
for pure corn meal, even for feeding 
pigs. It is just as good as pure meal; 
not that there is as much nutriment in 
a pound of cob as in a pound of grain, 
but the cob gives bulk to the ration 
and in some way or other aids diges- 
tion and assimilation. An animal will 
eat more of it without scouring or pass- 
ing through undigested. Then the idea 
that the cob is more indigestible than 
grain is a mistake, no matter whether 
ground coarse or fine. I have never 
found any undigested cob in the drop- 
pings, from any stock. : 


M. E. KING. 





A BIG FRAUD. 





; We find the following in a recent 
issue of the Dairy World. Can any of 
our readers, near the two cities men- 
tioned, give us any additional informa- 
tion? The whole business is revolting, 
to say the least: 

A paper in Michigan devoted to the 
interests of commerce and trade, called 
The Storekeeper, has been looking 
into the manufacture of “process but- 
ter,” and if there can be any better 
authority in the premises or one which 
could more successfully gain access to 
all the desired information touching 
the manufacture of such butter, it is 
a paper of that class. After thus 
looking very carefully into the matter, 
it proceeds to give its opinion, premis- 
ing its article with the remark that 
if consumers “could but see the place 
and manner of making this stuff their 
stomachs would revolt at the very 
thought of it,” and then proceeding as 
follows: 

“During the summer all the refuse 
butter which was left over in hotels, 
grocery stores and commission houses 


is bought up at from two to five cents 
a pound. It is packed into barrels of 


a greater or less degree of filthiness 
and shipped to the factory. Some- 
times a barrel is broken in transit and 
the contents spill on the floor of the 
dirty car or depot. None of it is ever 
lost, for it is quickly shoveled into a 
new package and hustled down to its 
destination at the factory. This stuff, 
which was once butter, but which now 
includes maggots, grease, hotel gar- 
bage and other delicacies picked up 
along the way is heated to an intense 
degree, so that it melts into oil. The 
maggots are killed by the heat and the 
garbage is skimmed off so that nothing 
but the oil remains. The oil is packed 
away till winter time, when small 
quantities of new milk are added to 
and consolidated with it by means of 
electricity. This mixture looks very 
much like butter, and in fact tastes 
like it, with a sort of greasy taste al- 
ready alluded to combined. 

“It is sold in the eastern market as 
Michigan creamery butter, and it is 
this product more than anything else 
that gives Michigan butter a black eye 
in the estimation of the consumers of 
the east. There are two factories in 
this vicinity where this mixture is 
produced, one at Owosso and one at 
Vassar.” 





TANK HEATER FOR DAIRY COWS. 
In your issue of December 10th, C. 
N. E., Barry county, inquires for in- 
formation concerning an oil tank heat- 
er, and in reply would say that we use 
one that gives entire satisfaction. 

About a year ago we put up a wind- 
mill and piped the water to the barn 
to an eight-barrel tank. Around this 
we built a box leaving a space of 
about ten inches, and filled the space 
with dry sand to keep out the cold 
and to keep the water cool in warm 
weather. 

When winter came and the tank be- 
gan to freeze, we began to look about 
for a tank heater, but could find none 
that suited, as our tank is close to our 
straw-stack and we were afraid of fire. 

We went to a tinship and had a can 
made of galvanized iron, about eight 
inches in diameter and an inch or so 
shorter than the depth of the tank. 
Running from the top on_ the 
outside to the top of the lamp, and 
fast to the can, is a small tube for a 
draft to the lamp. Around the edge of 
the cover are several holes to permit 
the escape of the heated air. 

We use inside of this a No. 2 burner 
lamp. Of course you may use a larger 
one if you wish. After the lamp is 





lighted we put the can into the water 
under the stationary part of the cover 
and “it does the rest.” Of course such 
a heater requires a cover to the tank, 
but two cents’ worth of oil will run 
ours 24 hours, and the tank never 
froze over during the whole winter. 
A chimney for the lamp will be neces- 
sary, but the entire cost will not be 
more than $1.25. 

Hillsdale Co., Mich, RAY BAKER. 

(Can you not send us a sketch of 
the arrangement of your can and con- 
nections ?—Ed. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Lava! ALPHA” and “BABY” Separators 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 


PRICES $50 - TO $800.- 
Save $10.- per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CaNAL STS., | 74 CORTLANDT STRERT, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


CREAMERIES. 


AS EET 

Paying Creameries promote pros- 
perity. We build the kind that pay. 
If you would like to see a good Cream- 
ery in your community write us for 
particulars. 

Our creamery buildings are erected 
after the most approved Elgin Models. 
We equip them with new machinery 
of the latest and best type. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MP’G. CO., 


1, 3, 5 West Washington St. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


A RELIABLE BUTTER GOLOR, 


Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Color Used in 
Prize-Winning Butter Everywhere. 


The makers of the gilt-edged butter that takes 
first prizes at the dairy conventions, and sells for 
the highest market price, are all users of Wells. 
Richardson & Co.’s Improved Butter Color. Care- 
fully kept records show that, with hardly an ex- 
ception, all the prize-winning butter at the State 
fairs and dairy meetings the past few years, was 
colored with this reliable color. It is a clear, 
beautiful liquid, without a particle of sediment or 
mud, and, unlike the old-fashioned butter colors, 
never varies in strength or shaae. 

prof. Witthaus, the eminent New York chem- 
ist, has made a thorough analysis of this color, 
and endorses itin the highest terms. Several 
analyses have also been made by the chemists of 
various State dairy and food departments. 

If you are not using this pure color, write at 
once to Wells, Richardson & Co., Dept. J 1, Bur- 
lington, Vt.. stating the number of cows you 
keep, and they will mail you a free sample of 
their Improved Butter Color, if you will agree to 
give ita careful trial. A test is all that is neces- 
sary to show the great improvement this Color 
makes in butter, and how much superior it is in 
strength and natural shade to the old-faseioned, 
muddy colors that are stillused in some sections 
of the country. H 

Makers of export butter, who must have a pure 
and scientific color, will use nothing but Wells, 
Richardson & Co.’s Improved Butter Color, for 
this is the standard in England and Ireland, and 
is made from ingredients that are in accordance 
with the German food laws. 
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IMPORTANT! 
Self-Locking 
Pulley. | 


There are some things 
farmers would like, some 
things they ought to have 
and some things they must 
have. We believe this pul- 
ley is something they must 
have. There cannot be a 
more labor-saving article 
onthe farm. In handling 
hay or grain, in butchering, 
changing wagon box, 
stretching wire fence; in 
fact, anything where there 
is lifting to be done. With 
it one man can easily lift 350 
lbs. The No, 4 requiring 14- 
in. rope is the most popula 
size with the farmers, and 
has a capacity of 1,500 Ibs. 
It sells at retail for $5.50. 
We will furnish one No. 4 




















for only $3.00, sent by get 
freight. mn 
Address MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich, 
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GOOD BYE TO NONE—NO FARE- 
WELLS. 





With this last issue of the dying year 
of 1898, we will not say “good bye” or 
“farewell” to any of our great family 
of Michigan Farmer readers. If for 
any reason some cannot send us their 
renewal order now, we wish to say 
most cordially that we shall keep the 
door wide open for you, with not only 
a wish but an expectation that in good 
time we shall receive your order to re- 
store your name to our list, when we 
will say welcome. 





A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 





The year 1899 begins auspiciously 
for the American people, and in that 
respect is somewhat of a contrast to 
that of 1898. We begin the year at 
peace with the world, and with na- 
tional unity and prosperity on a sound 
and lasting basis. It is. true many 
grave problems are yet to be met and 
solved, problemsso important that their 
final solution must exercise a great in- 
fiuence upon the future of the country. 
But governments are formed and main- 
tained to meet such questions, and one 


in which the people are supreme, we- 


believe they are sure to be settled in 
a manner to best serve the interests of 
the country at large, and to extend the 
blessings of individual liberty to the 
oppressed of other and less favored 
lands. Let the people and its govern- 
ment meet such problems with a deter- 
mination to remain true to the princi- 
ples and policy under which the coun- 
try has grown great and prosperous, 
and made it a beacon light to the op- 
pressed of every clime, and all will be 
well. It is because we have supreme 
faith in the intelligence and patriotism 
of the people, that in the closing days 
of the old year we can wish them, in 
the firm belief that it will prove so, “A 
Happy New Year.” 





Thé Good Roads Association of Mis- 
souri recently held a convention at St. 
Louis, and the large attendance it drew 
showed the consideration which this 
important subject is given, and the 
general interest in the subject is fur- 
ther shown by the attendance of dis- 
tinguished visitors, numbering Secre- 


tary Wilson,. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Director Dodge, United States 
Road Inquiry, Gov. Stephens, Gov. Pin- 
gree and others. Missourians boast 
that the good road movement in their 
state is far ahead of that in many of 
the Eastern states. Certainly much 
excellent work has been done in that 
state looking to the improvement of 
country roads. The tests of the State 
Department Station regarding differ- 
ent widths of tires and their effects 
upon roads have been widely quoted 
and some of the ordiances regulating 
the width of tires to be used according 
to the size of the axle—thus determin- 
ing the weight of the load—have 
shown advanced thought along this 
line. 





AN IMPORTANT MEASURE, 





One of the most important measures 


©! which will come before the legislature 


at its next session is the one popularly 
known as the Kimmis County Salaries 
bill. It has been endorsed by the Farm- 
ers’ clubs and the State Grange, and 
really represents the views of two- 
thirds of the tax-payers of the State. 
It aims to protect the tax-payer from 
the rapacity or dishonesty of county 
officials, and to allow the public to un- 
derstand just what these officials cost 
each year. The bill strikes at the fee 
system of compensating officials, and 
proposes instead to pay all county offi- 
cials a stipulated salary, any fees col- 
lected to be turned into the county 
treasury. It is the fair and honest 
method of paying officials for their ser- 
vices, and will commend itself to the 
best judgment of every thinking man 
who will take the time to study out the 
injustice and inherent dishonesty of the 
fee system. 

We believe the system of allowing 
officials to collect fees by way of com- 
pensation, or partial compensation, for 
performing the duties of their offices, is 
at the bottom of a great deal of the 
bribery and corruption with which 
county officials are charged. The pub- 
lic generally has no idea of the enor- 
mous fees collected by the officials in 
some counties, and the latter are very 
careful to keep the knowledge to them- 
selves. The sums are collected in small 
amounts from a great number of peo- 
ple, and few appreciate the enormous 
totals reached. For instance: the sheriff 
of Wayne county enjoys a comfortable 
salary, but the fees he collects have 
been so enormous that two terms are 
said to be sufficient to enable this offi- 
cial to live comfortably for the remain- 
der of his days. Frequently men who 
have been in active business, but paid 
a good deal of attention to the politics 
of the wards and townships, have been 
given this position for the purpose of 
placing them on their feet after a fail- 
ure in business. In every instance the 
incumbent left the office with a big 
bank account. The people were thus 
compelled to subscribe a sum sufficient 
to make him a comparatively rich man. 
This is no mere assertion. We know of 
parties practically insolvent who, in 
four years, by strict attention to collect- 
ing fees, retired from the office with a 
comfortable fortune. It is not only the 
sheriff, but the county treasurer, the 
county clerk, the county register of 
deeds, justices of the peace, and coron- 
ers. 
collecting fees, and now and then their 
bills are padded so outrageously that 
there is a mild kick through the news- 
papers over their rapacity. 

When the emoluments cf cnese posi- 
tions are so large, the seeker after one 
of them is willing to spend a great deal 
of money, and make large promises to 
those who are looking for deputyships 
and clerkships, so as to secure them 
as workers in his cause. It is a fruit- 
ful.source of corruption in the caucus, 





Every one: of these officials are- 


the nominating convention, and elec- 
tions. We hear of men spending from 
$5,000 to $18,000 to secure the nomi- 
nation and election to the position of 
sheriff, and then they made a good 
thing out of it. The present sheriff of 
this county had his fees cut down by 
the county auditors from what his pre- 
decessors had been allowed, because he 
was a Democrat while the board-was 
composed of Republicans. The amount 
so cut off was asserted to be from $10,- 
000 to $15,000 annually. Yet an ex-ofli- 
cial said it was still a good position, 
as the incumbent could make it worth 
from $25,000 to $30,000 per year. For- 
mer sheriffs are said to have made 
over $40,000 per year. 

We refer to Wayne county to show 
how this fee system, which leads to all 
sorts of extortion and dishonesty, has 
grown. Other county offices are worth 
from $8,000 to $18,000 per year. 

It is an axiom in public affairs, that 

wherever there is secrecy there is dis- 
honesty. The honest man has nothing 
to conceal, hence every one knows how 
he is conducting the public’s business. 
But the miserable fee system is the 
strongest kind of an iducement to ex- 
tort money from the public surrepti- 
tiously, and to observe the closest 
secrecy regarding matters which the 
public has a right to know. 
The Kimmis bill aims to make offi- 
cials honest with themselves and hon- 
est with the public—to do business in 
the open, and in strict accordance with 
law. As the fees would not go to the 
incumbent, there would be no induce- 
ment to defraud or extort from those 
compelled to do business with county 
officials. Then the necessity for secre- 
ey regarding the amount of fees col- 
lected, the padding of bills by over- 
charges, and the use of large sums to 
secure these coveted positions, would 
be done away with. The Kimmis bill 
should have the support of every hon- 
est man and tax-payer; as it will surely 
have the opposition of the unscrupul- 
ous politicians who hope to occupy 
such positions. It is a bill to promote 
honesty and efficiency, and to discour- 
age secrecy, fraud, and corruption. 





PROSPECTIVE SUPPLY OF 
BREADSTUFFS. 





Sir William Crookes’ predictions, 
made before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, to the 
effect that the world will soon have 
reached the limit of its production of 
breadstuffs, and that before the next 
forty years there will be a wheat 
famine of the world, have received 
some rather hard knocks from other 
eminent publicists who do not take 
the gloomy view presented by Sir Wil- 
liam. Messrs, Lawes and Gilbert, em- 
inent British agriculturists, take excep- 
tion to his statements, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson, the noted American 
publicist, completely demolishes his 
theories. The production and price of 
wheat have been subjects of study by 
Mr. Atkinson for two or three decades; 
but before taking up the main question 
in an article in Popular Science Month- 
ly he calls attention to the magnificent 
food supply that would exist in Indian 
corn, if all the wheat in the world 
were wiped out of existence. The Bos- 
ton economist is so much more famil- 
iar with the resources of this country 
than Sir William Crookes that he is 
better able to discuss the problems of 
American production than the English- 
man, Who assumes that the United 
States had practically reached her lim- 
it. Mr. Atkinson states that two-thirds 
of the land in the United States, not 
including Alaska, is susceptible of cul- 
tivation; but that on one-tenth, enough 
wheat could be grown to supply the 
entire demand of the world without 
srowing a kernel of it elsewhere. Al- 








ready America produces between 600,- 
000,000 and 700,000,000 bushels (from 
a quarter to a third of the total con- 
sumption) on a fraction over two per 
cent. of its soil, or about 71,000 square 
miles. He presents figures to show 
that Minnesota and the two Dakotas, 
which have produced this year 190,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat on one-eighth of 
their arable land, are capable of raising 
more than double the entire present 
United States product. Sir William 
Crookes saw the only remedy for the 
supposed famine, in discovering some 
method of obtaining nitrogen from the 
air by electricity, for fertilizing pur- 
poses, but Mr. Atkinson calls attention 
to his strange oversight of the fact 
that other plants than clover have a 
renovating effect on the soil. The 
cow-pea, soja bean, alfalfa, Metcalf 
bean and many other types of legumes 
perform this work admirably and at 
low cost. 

It is not at all probable, therefore, 
that with the utmost possibie consump- 
tion of breadstuffs by the increased 
population of the world, there will be 
any shortage in the supply during the 
next generation. In fact, except in in- 
stances where crops in certain areas 
have failed from natural causes, there 
is more likely to be a production in 
excess of the demands rather than a 
shortage. The State of Michigan could 
increase its wheat crop one hundred 
per cent. within two years if conditions 
and prices warranted the increase. 
Many other states could do likewise. 


bemeony 


ATTEMPTS AT BLACKMAIL. 








A number of our subscribers are 
sending us copies of letters and cir- 
culars sent them by a concern styling 
itself a newspaper collecting agency, 
demanding payment for subscription 
money on papers that have been sent 
longer than was ordered by the sub- 
scriber. These letters are all the same 
in form, making threats that they 
never intend to execute and in our 
opinion approach absolute attempts at 
blackmail. ‘We would advise all re- 
ceiving such threatening demands from 
this or other similar concerns to pay no 
attention to them, not even to answer 
them, and when they have exhausted 
their system of threats and schemes 
they will drop the matter. 





HOW TO SETTLE THE PHILIP- 
PINE QUESTION. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

Now that we have got the Philippine 
Islands the question is what shall we 
do with them? For several reasons 
they never can be of any special bene- 
fit to the United States: One of which 
is, their great distance from us; an- 
other is they are inhabited by a race of 
people who are so dissimilar to the 
people of our land that we never can 
associate with them with any advan- 
tage to ourselves. It would take sev- 
eral generations to even civilize them. 
We can’t reduce them to a territorial 
condition and sell the land because 
they need it. 

It would seem that the better way 
to dispose of them would be to allow 
them to establish a government of 
their own; and, if need be, to assist 
them in arranging a suitable form, 
and then hold a protectorate over them 
for a time until they are capable of 
running their own business. We could 
make arrangements with them for a 
coaling station, and for goods to come 
from the islands to us free of duty. 

I think it would be a good idea to 
ventilate the subject and let Congress 
know the opinions of the people. I 
hope we shall hear from the press of 
the country. 

Van Buren Co., Mich. * F, E. SHANDY. 

The wishes of our correspondent re- 
garding the press will surely be met. 
About every journal in the country is 
discussing the subject, and some of 
them showing an amount of heat that 
seems wholly uncalled for. <A _ little 
more moderation would not do the sub- 
ject any harm, and would probably 


tend to clear the judgment of the 
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writers, and harmonize their views. 
The question is important enough to 
demand the best judgment of every 
citizen in its final settlement. Mem- 
bers of Congress seem to hold as di- 
verse views as editors and newspaper 
writers. They all think they have 
thought out the best policy for the 
country to pursue in treating those 
islands, and not one is willing to give 
up his opinion.—Ed. Farmer. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 





Senator Butler, of South Cayrolina, 
has introduced an amendment to the 
pension laws, which provides as fol- 
lows: ; 

That from and after the passage of this 
pill every pension law now on the statute 
books shall apply to every invalid soldier, 
widow, minor child, dependent relative, 
the army nurses and all other pensioners 
who may be able to prove their claim un- 
der the present pension laws, without re- 
gard to whether said soldier was enlisted 
in the Federal or Confederate service of 
the civil war of 1861-65, provided, that 
those enlisted in the Confederate service 
shall not draw any back pensions prior to 
the passage of this bill, but their claim 
under existing laws shall begin and _ be- 
come operative with the passage of this 


PWhile the people of the Union wel- 
come the growth of good-feeling be- 
tween the sections of the country once 
at variance, we feel very sure that 
such an amendment as the above will 
never become a law. The Senator 
nade a mistake when he introduced 
such a measure. 
* * 

The telegraph recently announced 
the death of Edward Bain, president 
of the Bain Wagon Works, and a mil- 
lionaire. For years he has been known 
as “the man who never slept.” It is 
said that for sixteen years he has 
never been able to sleep an hour in 
bed. He brought ‘himself to thet con- 
dition by constant devotion to busi- 
cess, Giving every energy of his 
the habit of frequently remaining in 
his factory up to four and five o’clock 
in the morning. For sixteen years he 
has been trying to sleep, but only suc- 
ceeded in securing short naps in bil- 
liard halls and theatres, which he fre- 
quented for that reason. It was a 
terrible price to pay for business suc- 
cess. Giving every energy of his 
mind, and every hour he _ possibly 
could, to the accumulation of money, 
he attained his great desire, only to 
find that he had become a wreck, and 
incapable of enjoying the wealth he 
had labored so hard to secure. What 
Poor man who enjoys his well-earned 
repose as the result of good health, 
labor and a clear conscience, would 
exchange places with this million- 
aire—this “successful” business man? 

* * * 


About two years ago the American 
Agriculturist and the Orange Judd 
Farmer published an elaborate array 
of figures, prepared by W. B. Snow, 
“statistician,” which proved that the 
average cost to the farmer of produc- 
ing a bushel of corn was only 6 cents. 
The past year the University of Llli- 
nois has been trying to solve the ques- 
tion of the cost of producing a bushel 
of corn in that State. The average 
cost per acre of the corn crop in that 
State is declared to be $8.72, and the 
cost per bushel 16.1 cents. Including 
interest on the farmer's equipment, 
and the cost of cribs, shelling and 
hauling to market, the conclusion is 
reached that in 1896, which was an 
average yield of 54 bushels per acre, 
the cost from breaking the ground to 
delivery of corn at elevator was 19.5. 
This covers the rent of ground or in- 
terest on the value of the land, inter- 
est or depreciation on plant and wages 
for the farmer himself and others en- 
gaged in the work of raising the corn. 
As the cost must be greater in some 
States not as favorably situated for 
corn growing as Illinois, we are yet 
wondering how old Uncle Snow manip- 
ulated his figures to draw the con- 
clusions he did. 





THE MICHIGAN DAIRY SCHOOL. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

The Michigan Dairy School has 
been fortunate in securing the services 
of Mr. Dewitt Goodrich, of Climbing 
Hill, Iowa, as instructor in butter 
making to aid Mr. True in teaching 
the classes in that art, to begin Jan- 
uary 2 next. Mr. Goodrich is a grad- 


uate of the Wisconsin Dairy School, 
and has had remarkable success in the 
management of factories since. His 
butter was selected by the Depart- 





ment of Agriculture for shipment to 
England as a sample of the best 
American goods. He was in charge 
of the butter making at the Chicago 
Exposition in 1893. He has had a 
long experience in giving instruction 
in this line, having taught in 
the dairy schools of New York, Ohio 
and Wisconsin. As the development 
of the dairy business in the country 
increases the competition among the 
middle grades of goods becomes more 
and more keen. A creamery must 
turn out a first-class article now to 
secure a first-class price, hence the 
necsesity of understanding the fine 
points and up-to-date methods. Ev- 
ery butter maker who can do so 
should attend upon the special course 


this winter. CLINTON D. SMITH. 
Agricultural College, Dec. 27, 1898. 





WASHINGTON CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 





At the meeting ia St. Louis of the 
Missouri Good Roads _ Association 
Maj. M. Meigs, of Keokuk, Iowa, stat- 
ed it as his opinion that crude oil may 
prove a panacea for bad roads in lo- 
ealities where road material is hard 
to obtain. Having his attention called 
to the subject, Major Meigs wrote to 
the Standard Oil Company requesting 
them to send him some oil for experi- 


ment. They forwarded a tank contain- 
ing 130 barrels, with their compliments 
and wishes for success. Some eight 
barrels of this oil have been used on 
a notoriously muddy road near Keokuk 
with good results. Soon after the ap- 
plication of the oil to the road, the mud 
dried up and remained so, becoming 
hard. His experiments show that a 
barrel of crude oil is sufficient for a 
strip of road 100 feet long and twelve 
feet wide. The oil, by forming a 
waterproof crust, prevents the surface 
of the earth from becoming seaked. 
The earth was porous enough, he said, 
to retain the oil and cause it to shed 
water, so that where the oil took hold, 
moisture must depart, and naturally 
the earth became compact. No roads 
are so good, nor so easy as dirt roads, 
when they are dry and none so cheap, 
and Major Meigs thinks that with the 
aid of oil, earth could be utilized at a 
much less .cost than macadam or 
gravel, even when the latter was near 
at hand. 

Senator Mason, of Illinois, has intro- 
duced in the Senate a resolution direct- 
ing the Committee on Agriculture to 
inquire into certain legislation now 
pending before the German reichstag, 
ealculated to prohibit into Germany 
American sausage and other meat pro- 
ducts, and directing the committee, 
should the German bill become law, to 
prepare a retaliatory measure. This 
matter is practically covered by the 
provisions of the agricultural appro- 
priation bill, as it passed the house and 
is now before the Senate. It provides 
that the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
examine imported goods suspected of 
adulteration, disease or containing sub- 
stances deleterious to health, and if 
found so injurious he may reject them. 
It is left with the secretary to enforce 
this provision or not. The law can be 
made simply protective to American 
interests, or, it can be made to operate 
violently retaliatory. 

The entomologist of the Department 
of Agriculture, Dr. L. O. Howard, has 
had in charge an investigation of the 
San Jose scale on dried American 
fruits, to meet the claims of Germany 
that the scale was being imported by 
this means. @Great numbers of sam- 
ples of fruits, both sun-dried and evap- 
orated, have been microscopically ex- 
amined, and Dr. Howard says that in 
not a single instance has a live scale 
been found, thus completely disprov- 
ing the German assertion. The idea 
was advanced that the scale was more 
likely to be found alive on sun-dried 
specimens than those artificially dried 
in evaporators, but Dr. Howard says 
that if such a thing can be conceived, 
the scales on these specimens were 
the deadest of all. This knocks one 
more pin from under the German po- 
sition. 

Reciprocity seems to be making some 
progress. The fourth clause of the 
reciprocity section of the Dingley act 
allows the State Department consider- 
able latitude in making concessions of 
reduced duties on articles of import, 
where an equal advantage is to be 
gained by the United States. Last 
summer the French government sought 
to enlarge its reciprocity arrangements 
with this country, but the agreement 
as then entered into had a very limited 





scope. Negotiations are now in pro- 
gress to extend the system, and M. 
Cambon, the French ambassador, is ex- 
pected to return to Washington early 
in January in connection with these 
negotiations. Even Germany, it is 
stated, may seek to enter into some ar- 
rangements for mutual concessions in 
tariff charges. Germany desired a re- 
duction in the duties on sugar, wines 
and textiles and German dispatches 
state that her ambassador here has 
been instructed to work on these lines. 
There have been some exchanges on 
the subject of reciprocity arrangements 
but they can hardly be said to have 
reached the dignity of negotiations. 
The German ambassador, however, has 
recently been in consultation at Berlin, 
and it is possible that he is now bet- 
ter prepared to enter into formal nego- 
tiations. 

Prof. Milton Whitney, chief of the di- 
vision of soils, of the Department of 
Agricuiture, has been visiting Texas 
and other points in the south in the 
interest of the department. He at- 
tended the State Tobacco Growers’ 
Association at Houston, and says that 
tobacco growing in Texas is creating 
much interest. It is grown only in 
certain kinds of soil which is not found 
more than a hundred miles back from 
the gulf coast. With cotton selling at 
four cents a pound the people are very 
much excited over tobacco growing, as 
large sums have been realized by some 
of the best growers. A fine collection 
of leaf tobacco and especially wrapper 
leaf was exhibited. The best of this 
wrapper leaf, he states, is grown un- 
der canvass and brings from $1 to $3 
per pound. It is similar in grain and 
texture to the best Havana. Arrange- 
ments were made for a fine exhibit of 
Texan tobaccos at the Paris exposi- 
tion. Prof. Whitney also stopped at 
New Orleans and arranged for an ex- 
hibit of the famous perique tobacco. 
All of the perique tobacco in the world 
is grown in two or three parishes in 
Louisiana and eighty per cent of the 
entire crop is handled by one New Or- 
leans firm. This tobacco sells for $1 
per pound, but the curing entails so 
much labor that the output is limited. 
Professor Whitney also visited Florida 
to make arrangements for an exhibit of 
the tobacco of that state at Paris. he 
reports the industry in that state in a 
very uncertain condition on account of 
uncertainties in regard to the markets. 
Some of the growers, however, have 
given attention to the production of 
high grades of wrapper leaf and these 
are getting good prices for their out- 
put, having assured markets. 

“We are working on a new line in 
tobacco investigation,’ said Secretary 
Wilson to your correspondent, ‘“fer- 
ments in tobacco. But little is known 
scientifically about the curing of to- 
bacco. I tried last year, when in 
Florida, to find out from the Cubans, 
why they had certain processes in cur- 
ing the leaves. They had exact meth- 
ods for proceeding and they knew 
what the results would be, but they did 
not know why they did it. It was be- 
cause their fathers had done it before 
them. This matter of ferments in to- 
bacco is a very interesting question. 
We know that fermentation in the silo 
reduces the supply of nitrogen, and 
we know that in cooking food com- 
posed largely of proteids, or nitrogen- 
ous matter, a loss is sustained from a 
feeding point of view; but in tobacco- 
curing we know comparatively little; 
that is, whether we want to retain or 
dispose of the nitrogen. The depart- 
ment has now ‘two agents at work 
upon this subject. One a noted Ger- 
man scientist, has just been engaged 
and will proceed south on this investi- 


gation.” 
GUY E. MITCHELL. 


EXTRAORDINARY! 





We refer to our clubbing offers as 
given on page 513 of this issue. Think 
of The Michigan Farmer and Detroit 
Weekly Tribune, both a year for only 
90 cents. Or The Farmer and 3-a- 
week New York World, only $1.35; or 
with the New York Tribune, 90 cents; 
or Chicago Inter-Ocean, $1; or with the 
Cosmopolitan, only $1.25; or with the 
Cleveland Daily World, only $1.75. See 
the list; there are lots of others at 
equally low prices. These low prices 
are made solely to benefit our subscrib- 
ers. We do not make one cent of profit 
for our trouble and expense in attend- 
ing to the work connected with receiv- 
ing and forwarding the orders. We 
hope our friends will make it a point 
to inform those who are not taking our 





paper, and use the bargain offers as 
an inducement to subscribe for ‘The 
Farmer. 





- FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 





List of one-day institutes for Janu- 
ary, 1899: 

Allegan—Martin, January 3; Way- 
land, January 4; Corning, January 5; 
Dorr, January 6; Burnips Corners, Jan- 
uary 7. 

Huron—Canboro, January 3; Pinne- 
bog, January 4; Pt. Austin, January 5; 
Bad Axe, January 6; Ubly, January 7. 

Lenawee—Clinton, January 10; Riga, 
January 11; Morenci, January 12; 
Britton, January 13; Onsted, January 
14. 

Macomb — Warren, January 10; 
Utica, January 11; Davis, January 12; 
Chesterfield, January 13; Mt. Clemens, 
January 14. 

Clinton—Maple Rapids, January 10; 
Klsie, January 11; Ovid, January 12; 
Dewitt, January 18; Wacousta, Janu- 
ary 14. 

Tuscola—Unionville, January 17; 
Reese, January 18; Millington, Janu- 
ary 19; Mayville, January 20; Caro, 
January 21. 

Branch—Girard, January 17; Sher- 
wood, January 18; Bronson, January 
19; Kinderhook, January 20. 

Oceana—Cranston; Elbridge. 

Emmet—Alanson, January 21. 

Sanilac — Marlette, January 17; 
Brown City, January 18; Croswell. 
January 19; Deckerville, January 20; 
Pt. Sanilac, January 21. 

Benzie—Inland, January 17-18. 

Grand Traverse—Traverse City, Jan- 
uary 18-19-20. 

Leelanau—Leland, January 19. 

Antrim—Bellaire, January 20-21. 

Alpena—Long Rapids, January 17-18. 

Presque Isle—Onaway, January 17. 

Mgntmorency—Hillman, January By 

Alcona—Harrisville, January 18-19. 

Tosco—Tawas City, January 19-20. 

Arenac—AuGres, January 20-21. 

Emmet—Harbor Springs, January 
23-24. 

Charlevoix—Boyne City, January 24- 
4 


aw 
Otsego—Elmira, January 25-26. 
Kalkaska—Kalkaska, January 26-27. 
Bay—Bay City, January 23-24-25. 
Saginaw—Saginaw, January 25-26. 
Tuscola—Cass City, January 26-27. 
Huron—Sand Beach, January 23-24- 

25. 
Sanilac—Sanilae Center, January 24- 

25. 


Macomb—Richmond, January 25-26- 
ee 





awl. 
St. Clair—Capae, January 26-27-28. 
JOS. HORNE & CO. 
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OUR SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 


Immediately after the first day of 
the New Year it is our custom to make 
prices on desirable and dependable 
merchandise that lose sight of all 
cost. 

We shall begin the coming new 
year with the greatest price reductions 
ever known in the history of Pittsburg 
store keeping. We shall do it be- 
cause 1899 is the half century mark 
of our existence as the leading retail 
store of Pittsburg. 

This is but a preliminary announce- 
ment, and we can only give you a 
few price facts. Next week we shall 
enter more into detail. We simply 
ask your attention this week to some 
reductions in high class 


DRESS GOODS. 


Twenty styles of French Novelties 
imported direct through the Pitts- 
burg custom house, and landed here 
in September and October, excellent 
values at $3.00, $3.50, $3.75, $4.00 and 
$4.50 a yard, all to be sold quickly, 
beginning January 2d at 


$2.00 A YARD. 

Fifty styles of Silk and Wool high 
class imported Novelty Dress Goods, 
formerly selling at $2.00, $2.25, $2.50 
and $3.00 a yard, to be sold after 
January 2d 

AT $1.25 A YARD, 

Fifty styles of English and French 
Mixed Tailorings and Homespuns 
and Cheviots, formerly sold at $1.50, 
$1.75, $2.00 and $2.50 a yard, after 
January 2d 

AT $1.00 A YARD. 

These are broken ‘lines, some full 
lines of colorings, others of broken 
assortments. Our mail order depart- 
ment will take care of you. Send in 
your orders. 


PITTSBURG, PA, 
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Che Householb. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS, ELLA E. ROCK- 
WOOD. 








We should be pleased to have any of our read- 
ers who take an interest in household topics 
send in their views and opinions upon any sub- 
ject which is under discussion, or which they 
wish discussed. The invitation is general, and 
we hope to see it accepted by many. Address 
all letters for The Household to Mrs. Ella E. 
Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 





THE NEW YEAR. 





What shall the new year bring thee? 
Silver and gold? 
Freedom from toil’s grim bondage? 
Pleasures untold? 
Days full of dreamy leisure? 
Nights of delicious ease? 
Never a breath to ruffle 
The calm of life’s placid seas? 


Ah! would’st thou pray ‘*twould bear 
thee 
Love’s rosy dreams? 
Days when thy life with wildest 
Ecstacy teems? 
Moments when lips will meet thee 
Warm with a waiting kiss? 
Hours that brightly greet thee 
Laden with purest bliss? 


What will the new year bring thee? 
Crowned desires? 
Hope’s unfulfillment? Grief’s 
Ravening fires? 
Riches of love or laurels? 
Whate’er to thy lot be sent, 
God grant the new year’ll bring thee 
Peace, and a heart content. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








THE NEW YPAR. 

Another year has slipped away to 
join those of the past and again we 
stand upon the boundary line of a new 
one. 

Like its predecessors, the old year 
has brought to each of us changes. It 
has brought commingled joys and sor- 
rows, hopes and fears, smiles and tears. 
To some it has been fraught witli grief, 
to others it has ushered in an era of 
happiness. To some homes the death 
angel has come and taken away loved 
ones, while to others there has been 
given joy over the advent of a dear lit- 
tle mite of humanity, as welcome as 
flowers in spring. 

There is to me a sadness connected 
with the closing days of the year. 

When we think that the particular 
opportunities of that cycle of time have 
gone never to return, when we see, as 
no doubt many of us do, that we have 
not taken advantage of every chance 
for doing a kindly act or for speaking 
an encouraging word,.when we look 
back at the hours misspent or idly 
wasted, it cannot fail to awaken feel- 
ings of regret. Perhaps there is some 
personal fault or habit which last year 
at this time we determined to over- 
come, yet we have listlessly allowed 
ourselves to drift along without accom- 
plishing the desired result. Perhaps we 
resolved to overcome the habit of 
speaking ill of people, or of fretting or 
scolding or indulging in gossip, traits 
which we recognize the necessity of 
overcoming. Or perhaps we resolved a 
year ago not to allow ourselves to get 
angry, yet after a while weakly gave 
up the battle against this fault and al- 
lowed our better nature to be conquered 
again. If we have any of these things 
to acknowledge we must feel that we 
have failed to make the most of the 
year that is gone. 

*- * * 

Then there are our children. Have 
we done our full duty by them? They 
have aright to our very best. Mother- 
hood means so much. Each passing 
year takes one more from the few that 
they will spend beneath our roof. Are 
we doing our best to train them for no- 
ble manhood and womanhood? Are we 
teaching them by precept and by exam- 
ple the principles of Christianity? Are 
we allowing, so far as we can control it, 
only pure influences in our homes? Do 
we use our influence against wrong- 
doing of every kind and strive at all 
times and in all ways to instill their 
minds with a love and respect for that 
which is good? 

* * & 

As we stand for a moment at the 
threshold of a new year let us pause, 
let us think of what it may bring us. 
We hang the bright new calendar upon 
the wall with the inscription, Janu- 
uary, 1899, in plain sight. It is the first 
month, the beginning. The new year 
lies all before us like a field of un- 
trodden snow. What will it be like 
when we have finished it—when the 
twelfth leaf in the calendar hangs 
alone upon the wall? 

God grant this to be the best year 
of our lives. To some it may be the 
last. When another January comes 
our life work here may be completed. 
We can think upon the past, but no 





man knows the future, but one day at 
a time unfolds before our eyes. Only 
to-day is ours. Let us improve it. 

* * * ; 


Now, dear friends, I fear I have un- 
intentionally brought a vein of sadness 
into your thoughts at this hour when 
all the world is filled with gaiety and 
mirth. I have allowed my pen to wan- 
der on and it has carried me whither 
it would. But few New Years come 
when I do not have such a mood as 
this. The season is full of resolves, of 
good intentions, which too often find 
their graves before the month is out. 
Let us try this year to do better. The 
days are so short. Time flies so swift- 
ly. The good we would do we must 
needs do quickly. 

* 


That each and all who read the 
Household may enjoy a happy and 
prosperous Néw Year is the heartfelt 
wish of your editor. 





MORE ABOUT POTATOES. 





Our editor said she wished Mrs. B. 
L. had told what she cooks for break- 
fast in place of potatoes. 

Now I couldn’t do that, as we do not 
consider that potatoes have any place 
on the breakfast table, and the only ar- 
ticle that appears every morning is cof- 
fee, with thick sweet cream; but below 
I give a few of our favorite dishes. 

Beefsteak with graham gems; toma- 
toes on toast; oatmeal with cream and 
sugar; eggs on toast; breakfast rolls; 
griddle cakes with maple syrup; toast 
buttered dry to be eaten with coffee; 
fresh fruit; fried cornmeal mush, and 
in winter the ever-popular buckwheat 
griddle cakes with fresh porksteak, 
and there are many others I might 
mention were my list not so long al- 
ready. 

In my “schoolmarm” days, when I 
boarded in various places in the coun- 
try, I found that the majority of farm- 
ers’ wives served potatoes nearly every 
meal the year round, for no reason that 
I could see, save that they were handy, 
and I also noticed that on the few oc- 
casions when potatoes were omitted 
and something else cooked in their 
place, the change seemed to be greatly 
appreciated by their families as well 
as by myself, and I resolved that if I 
was ever mistress of a farmhouse I 
would not have potatoes and salt pork 
for the chief articles of diet. 

Potatoes, as is well known, have but 
small food value in proportion to their 
bulk, and when eaten in excess are un- 
healthy, on account of the great 
amount of starch they contain. 

Mrs. Rorer, our best authority on 
cooking, says potatoes should be 
served but twice in a week, and should 
never be fed to young children. 

Another thing I often wonder at is 
that farmers’ families use so _ little 
fresh fruit, when most of us have it 
growing right at our door and it costs 
us nothing but the labor of picking. 
But the farmer’s wife must waste her 
time and strength making it into pie 
or pudding or shortcake, when it is so 
much better, also more healthful, when 
served in a natural state or with sugar 
and cream. 

During the season that fruit can be 
had fresh, we seldom eat a meal with- 
out it from the time of early straw- 
berries until the late grapes are gone, 
and there is never a sameness with 
this, as one kind is gone and another 
comes before we have a chance to grow 
tired of it. 

Now, don’t tell me that people can’t 
work hard on such a diet, for you can’t 
find a family that is more healthy than 
mine, or that can do more hard work 
if necessary. 

MRS. B, L. 


SOMETHING GOOD FOR BREAK- 
FAST. 








Chicken Mince.—Trim the meat from 
the bones of yesterday’s chickens, and 
cut it into small neat pieces. Heat the 
remaining gravy, and stir the chicken 
into it, seasoning well. Simmer five 
minutes and turn out on a hot dish 
and surround with potatoes browned 
whole. 

Croquettes of Cold Beef or Mutton.— 
Chop the meat finely, sprinkling it 
with flour. At the same time chop an 
onion and a sprig of parsley. Add the 
Same quantity of bread crumbs. Mold 
together with a raw egg, and shape in- 
to oval cakes. Boil in hot lard, turning 
them till thoroughly browned on all 
sides. 

Nice Dish for Breakfast.—Three 
cups mashed potatoes, one-half cup of 
flour, one-half cup of sweet milk, two 
eggs and salt to taste. Beat the eggs 








well (whites and yolks separately), then 
mix with the other ingredients. Form 
into balls and fry in hot lard. Drain 
and serve hot. 


Potatoes and Codfish.—One pint 


bowl of salt codfish picked very fine, 
two pints of potatoes cut up. Put 
both together and boil till thoroughly 
done. Drain off the water well, mash 
with potato masher, add a piece of 
butter size of an egg, two well beaten 
eggs and a dash of pepper. Do not 
soak the fish, but wash well. Do not 
mold into cakes, but drop from a spoon 
into hot deep lard. The mixture will 
take the form of croquettes, and when 
the lard is just right, they are deli- 
cious. The lard must be much hotter 


than for fried cakes. 
AUNTIE B. 





THE HAPPINESS HABIT. 





This matter of happiness is, I be- 
lieve, a habit. Parents should nip in 
the bud any spirit of discontent in 
growing children. Dear old Saint Paul 
was wise when he said: “I have 
learned in whatsoever state I am in 
therewith to be content.” 

I received a letter from a man on 
a western cattle ranch who inquired 
the cause of his wife’s complaining let- 
ters. He said: “Is Abbie really so 
miserable, or does she just imagine 
these things?” His wife had a good 
home, a pretty néw house, friends, 
health, plenty to eat and wear and 
five thousand dollars on interest. Still 
she sent him dismal letters, and all 
because her heart was not happy. 

Oh, men and women on the way to 
eternity! a joyous nature may be cul- 
tivated. Some families are. constitu- 
tionally happy; others may make for 
themselves sunshine along the way. 

If you are gloomy, don’t tell it; put 
on your hat and go among people less 
favored than yourself. Better visit the 
almshouse, then the insane asylum and 
finish up with the home for incurables. 
Never write gloomy letters to friends. 
Cheer them up and swallow your own 
woes. 

My husband tells a funny thing 
about an official that lost all he had 
through others. On the lapel of his 
coat this man wears a big button on 
which is engraved this sentence: “Don’t 
tell your troubles, I have enough of 
my own!” 

I know a woman who has known 
sorrow, but she hides it well. She 
cheers others while she chokes back 
the sobs. She lies awake nights plan- 
ning how to make her bread, but tells 
no one. She is cheerful, although 
poor. She says: “I will not burden 
others with my sorrows, but will sing 
on my way.” 

A woman who used to wash for us 
was wont to say: “I always find folks 
who are so much worse off than I am 
that I have learned to be satisfied. I 
like to wash better than to do any oth- 
er work because it is the only work 
I can do to earn money.” This same 
woman said she liked to wash skillets, 
kettles and griddles because when she 
was a girl at home the other sisters 
“put it onto her.” Thus she learned to 
do menial tasks well. 

A lesson of patience may be learned 





of the uncomplaining wife of a drunk- 
ard. He sent home wet wood whose 
sticks were badly crooked. The dear 
saint did not growl, but remarked: “I 
prefer wet wood to mix with the dry 
cause it doesn’t burn away so fast. 
Then the crooked sticks suit me _ be- 
cause they fit well around the legs of 
the kettles.’’ 
LILY RICE STAHL. 


RENOVATING A WAIST. 

Rip off the stock, take out the steels, 
let the fullness out of bottom of the 
front and the tops of the sleeves. Take 
off any trimming, such as jet or lace. 
If the waist is soiled or greasy get two 
quarts of gasoline, put it in a wash- 
bowl in a room with neither light nor 
fire, and dip the waist up and down in 
it. Work briskly, rubbing the soiled 
spots with the hands. If a very light 
colored silk or cashmere, throw out 
the first lot and rinse in clean gasoline. 
When clean, hang to dry where it will 
not freeze, but where all the unpleas- 
ant smell will evaporate. When dry, 
press thoroughly on the wrong side, 
pressing the seams open and doing 
the work in all respects as though it 
was a new waist. If the sleeves are 
thin on the under side and the elbow 
threatens to make its debut soon, rip 
the sleeve open, lay it flat on the iron- 
ing board, place a piece of mending 
tissue over the thin place, a piece of 
lining over that and press with a warm 
fiatiron. The tissue will strengthen 
the weak threads of the cloth and hold 
it together to the last. Replace the 
front and sleeves and trim. 

If worn under the arms, a. fancy 
bolero of cloth or velvet will hide the 
place. If velvet is used make stock 
and belt of the same. 

If the material is suiting, with in- 
visible check or pin dot in red or green, 
pleat ribbon, three inches wide, in the 
top of the stock and wrists of the 
sleeves. When all is finished put in 
new steels and shields, and your waist 


is as good as new. 
GLADYS HYATT. 





MUSHROOMS. 





Not just the time of year to talk 
mushrooms, but if you like them as 
well as I do, you will remember what 
I tell you of them next summer, 

Almost every one knows the white 
mushroom with pink gills underneath, 
which turn vrown as it grows older. 
Not so many know the conical, spongy 
kind, which is just as good, but we do 
not find it in northern Michigan. 

Only this 1ast summer have I used 
the large puff balls. Wash, slice them, 
and fry in butter. They are very fine, 
and not another one shall go to waste 
where I can find them. I have used 
the little white puff balls, but they are 
hardly as good as the large kind. 

We might test different varieties by 
experimenting on the cat, and let others 
know of the kinds we find to be edible. 

Once a friend with her husband was 
visiting me and we found two mush- 
rooms, which we cooked and ate, only 
to have our appetites whetted for more. 
Then we found a quartity that were 
exactly like the others, only they were 








(Continued on page 509.) 
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PASTE, CAKE OR LIQUID: 
A Brilliant Polish without Labor Dust or Odor. 


J.L.PRESCOTT & COoO., NEW YORK. 
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Guarantee | 


to wash as clean as can be 
done on the washboard, 
even to the wristbands and 
collar of the dirtiest shirt, 
and with much more ease. 
This applies to Terriff’s 
Perfect Washer, which 
will be sent on trial at 
wholesale price. If not 
satisfactory, money will 
be refunded. Agents 
wanted, For exclusive . 
territory, terms Mla co. Se 

write Portland Mig. Co.,Box 101 Portiand, Mich. 
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SILK REMNANTS for CRAZY WORK 


Ata great bargain we offer a big package of beautiful 





silk ach p rom to 50 
large pieces of silk—carefully trimmed—and is Camened 
especially from our large accumulation of exquisite pat- 
terns of silk remnants, and they are especially adapted to 
all kinds of art and fancy work. The most beautiful 
colors and designs. All remnants of large size. With 
each box is two skeins of the very best embroidery silk 
assorted colors, Send us 14 cents in stamps or coin and 
get this beautiful assortment, postpaid. For 50 cents we 
will send enough silk remnants for a quilt 4 sq. yards. 
Address Paris Silk Agency, Box 3045, N, Y. City. 
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white underneath instead of pink. We. 


cooked and ate these, no one caring 
to share them with us. Then we sat 
down to watch our symptoms. Our re- 
spective husbands had intense interest 
in the result, not knowing but they 
might soon have the chance to be gay 
old widowers. That was two years 
ago, and as we are still “in the form,” 
as our spiritualist friends call it, I can 
pronounce those mushrooms edible. 

In cooking mushrooms one must be 
sure they look like and have the same 
habit of growth as the pink-lined ones, 
for there is a kind entirely white which 
is poisonous. Any kind where the stem 
grows from a cup, or that has a hollow 
stem is not to be eaten. 

I have tried to raise mushrooms, but 
the spawn that comes from the seed 
houses has never grown for me. I 
think in making a bed it would be bet- 
ter to take the earth around and be- 
neath where the mushrooms are found 
growing wild. 


HULDAH PERKINS. 
Pioneer. 





SHORT STOPS. 





S. H. writes: I will send a few rules 
for washing flannels: First the water 
for both washing and rinsing should 
never be hot or cold. Make a suds of 
some good soap, add a large tablespoon- 
ful of pearline to the tub ef water; 
wash in two lathers of this kind, then 
rinse in plenty of warm water slightly 
blued. Wring, stretch into Shape and 
hang to dry in a place where there is 


no exposure to wind or sun. Iron be- 
fore they are entirely dry. A wash- 
voard should never be used. It is best 


to immerse in the suds and draw 
through the hands. It’s a great saving 
in a family where there are many chil- 
dren to learn the art of washing flan- 
nels. Unless you do you will lose many 
a dollar. 

* * * 

Gratiot Bell writes: I will give the 
Household sisters a recipe for making 
paste that is very convenient to keep 
in the house, as it will stick to almost 
anything and is in frequent demand 
at our house by both old and young. 
Go to a druggist and have him weigh 
out two ounces of gum arabic, one and 
one-half ounces of starch and half an 
ounce of white (granulated) sugar. 
Dissolve the gum in halt a pint of hot 
water and stir the sugar and starch in 
it. Add another half ‘pint of water 
and cook till the starch gets clear. Be 
very careful not to let it scorch on the 
bottom of the dish. A double boiler 
is best to cook it in. A bit of camphor 
in it will keep it from souring, or the 
least bit of corrosive sublimate will do 
the same. It can be thinned more if 
required. If it dries out and gets too 
thick add a little hot water from time 
to time as necessary. 

I am a busy farmer’s wife and have 
never written for the Household se. 
fore, but I like to read what the others 
write every week. If you knew how 
much good your letters do to those who 
do not have much reading and who do 
not get away from home very often 
I am sure you would write with a light 
heart. 

* ok tk 

Isabelle writes: Dear Sisters of the 
Household—I have lived on the farm 
about a year and have been a reader 
of The Farmer since we came here, 
and have been very much interested 
in the Household. I will answer the 
request for shellback mittens, also ex- 
plain the making of a picture book 
which I saw made and intend making 
one for my little girl. Get three or 
four colors cambric (any bright colors 
will be suitable) and make into a book 
and tie the back together with three 
bows of pretty ribbon and paste the 
leaves full of pretty cards of any kind. 
Will wear much better than those you 
buy and is just as pleasing. If this 
benefits any one I may write again. 

* * & 


Mum writes: As the editor inquired 
for Christmas suggestions I will send a 
few, although it may be too late to be 
of any use. I think hemstitched hand- 
kerchiefs are nice presents. Two or 
three kitchen aprons, nicely made, are 
very useful. I would advise making 
them with a ruffle across the bottom, as 
it catches a great amount of dirt that 
would otherwise get on the dress and 
make a streak. Also make oversleeves 
to match the apron. They can button 
around the wrist or have an elastic 
at top and bottom. A wash cloth is a 
very easily-made gift. Knit on bone 
needles, the old-fashioned suspender 
stitch. Cast on as many stitches as 
you want the cloth wide and _ knit 
across plain, always slipping the first 





stitch. Next row slip one, thread over 
and slip the next as if you were going 
to.seam, then knit the next two to- 
gether, and so on. This makes both 
sides alike. Do not put thread over 
next to the last stitch on the needle. 





CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. . 





Baked Cranberry Pudding.—Pour 
boiling water on a pint of bread 
crumbs; melt a tablespoonful of but- 
ter and stir in. When the bread is 
softened, add two eggs and beat thor- 
oughly with the bread. Then put in 
a pint of the stewed fruit and sweeten 
to taste. Fresh fruit of any kind can 
be used instead of cranberries. Serve 
with sweet sugar sauce. 

Chocolate Cake.—Two cups sugar, 
one-half cup butter, one cup milk, one 
and a half cups flour, two teaspoons 
baking powder, three beaten eggs, a 
teaspoonful vanilla extract. Bake in 
three layers and put together with 
chocolate filling made by boiling two 
cups brown sugar, two squares choco- 
late, half cup milk and a lump of but- 
ter size of an egg until it will spin a 
thread. When cool spread between 
the layers and on top. 

Chocolate Ice Cream.—One quart of 
cream, one pint new milk, one pound 
sugar, two eggs, five tablespoonfuls of 
grated chocolate. Heat the milk to 
near boiling; beat the eggs; sugar and 
chocolate should be rubbed smooth 
with a little milk. Mix the eggs with 
sugar and chocolate and pour the seald- 
ing milk over the mixture; when cool 
add the flavoring and cream and turn 
into a freezer. 

MRS. A. C. E. 


8s. J.—Color waist Navy blue with Magic 
dye (get the Magic) as they give the best 
lustre. 


be j joultry Qon. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 


SHALL I BUY AN INCUBATOR? 








There is probably no one question 
more interesting to the poultry grow- 
ing farmer, who knows nothing about 
artificial incubation from practical ex- 
perience, than “Will it pay to invest in 
a hatching machine?” This is a ques- 
tion that each must solve in his own 
way and according to his own environ- 
ment. What will be the best for one, 
and prove to be a paying investment, 
may not necessarily be so for another. 
This is true in every walk of life, and 
strikingly true of artificial incubation. 
The one who invests in a hatching ma- 
chine with the idea that all is going to 
be smooth sea and clear sailing before 
him is in a fair way to awake to the 
fact that he has taken a miscalculation. 
Handling an incubator successfully is 
not the most difficult thing on earth; 
on the other hand, it is not something 
that one can pick up in a moment, 

There is no doubt in my mind that if 
one has the right kind of a machine, to- 
gether with the inclination to handle it 
as well, has more or less time to devote 
to it, that he can make the incubator a 
paying enterprise. But one thing is 
quite certain in my mind, however 
much may be said to the contrary, that 
the operator must make a business of 
taking care of the machine incessantly; 
it-is not a matter that will conduct it- 
self totally without care any more than 
any other method that assumes to take 
things out of the hands of nature. Still, 
constant attention by the hour is by no 
means necessary; the secret in operat- 
ing a hatcher successfully is in learn- 
ing to anticipate what needs to be done 
next; when any one has mastered this 
one thing he has, practically, got out of 
artificial incubation about all that there 
is in it; he has in short, mastered the 
whole subject. 

The theory of artificial incubation is 
very simple, in fact so much so that 
there are not a few who even mistake 
the theoretical for the real, and do not 
realize their mistake until they come 
up against practical experience. There 
are some subjects that a person can 
“read up,” possibly, but artificial incu- 
bation can not be included among this 
class. This is a particular branch 
where experience must be the teacher, 
and he who thinks that he can master 
the subject in any other way will have 
to learn his error. One may read every- 
thing on incubators and brooders that 
comes in his way; in fact absorb arti- 
ficial lore by the column, and when 
he has got through, he will find that he 
has ahead of him the most difficult task 
of all, viz., to reduce the experience of 
others to his now particular wants. 





This is due largely to the fact that 
practically no two incubators are op- 
erated under the same conditions, con- 
sequently need varying to extremely 
different handling. When “one has 
solved the problem of running his own 
machine successfully, it by no means 
follows that he can tell some one else 
Just how it is done so that the advice 
will be of any considerable value, sim- 
ply because the conditions under which 
he has handled a machine successfully 
are, perhaps, vastly different from 
those of the other party. This point is 
worthy of the attention of the reader, 
principally because it is not safe to 
measure your own possible success by 
that of some one else; especially if the 
latter is of a highly flattering nature. 

If there are anyreadersof The Farm- 
er who are contemplating buying a ma- 
chine for the coming season, the writer 
would suggest that they go slow, not 
that I wish to discourage any one from 
buying, but simply because they are 
undertaking something in which they 
mhust experience considerable disap- 
pointment, and perhaps total failure. It 
is often recommended that one should 
purchase a two-hundred-egg machine 
to start with, and from that determine 
whether or not they wish to go on or 
not. My advice would be unless you 
know thoroughly where you are, to buy 
a fifty-egg size, which can be pur- 
chased from five dollars up, and work 
your way through the experimental 
stage. If such is done, and the experi- 
ment proves a failure, it will be easier 
to lose $5 than from five to eight times 
as much, and your experience will be 
just as valuable. 

Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 





POULTRY NOTES. 





Receipts of eggs in New York City 
in the year 1895 were over 69,000,000 
dozen; in 1897 over 91,500,000 dozen. 
At twenty-six ounces to the dozen, last 
year’s receipts would weigh about 74,- 
348% tons and would load 3717 cars 
with a little over twenty tons each. At 
fifteen cents per dozen they would be 
worth $13,375,000. 

Too much poultry cannot be kept in 
the orchard. The substitution of poul- 
try for stock in the orchard is always 
a good move. They fertilize the trees 
to a very large extent and they eat up 
numberless bugs and worms otherwise 
injurious to the trees and fruit. Stock, 
on the other hand, if one is so careless 
as to allow it in the orchard, eats up 
the fruit and eats and breaks down 
the branches, and leaves the bugs un- 
disturbed. 

Our Paris correspondent says that a 
discussion has been in progress in that 
country for some time as to the superi- 
ority of feeding poultry cooked or raw 
grain. The fowls prefer the latter, and 
to enjoy it will forsake the first. It’s 
asserted that cooking the grain secures 
an economy of one-third in the feeding 
of the birds, and hastens their fatten- 
ing. The latter is admitted, but, it is 
said, the flesh is not so fine grained or 
so delicate. In the case of laying hens, 
the grain runs them into flesh, and so 
they lay fewer eggs. 
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You Can 
Pay Off 

Your Mortgage 


This winter by work- 
ing evenings for 


THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


500 best agents get 
$11,500 divided 
among them in addi- 
tion to good pay for 
work done. 


The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EVERYONE | To mention the new 
SAY price means a subscrip- 
tion. Thatis easy. Say 60 cents to 
your neighbor and see what he says. 
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_TELECGRAPHY | 


Taught thoroughly and senteey. Tuition, Board and 
Room, Six Months Course . This can be reduced. 
Sehool reliable. Organized Tei. Send for catalogue. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 





IGHT BRAHMAS, B. P. ROCKS and BIG 

PEKIN DRAKES FORSALE. Pure bred, farm 
raised sock. Eighteen years a breeder. 

F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 


FOR SALE-mie HOLLAND TURKEYS 


om Imported Stock. 
LYMAN RODGERS. Dowagiac, Mich. 


Mammoth White Holland Turkeys for Sale &t, “eas: 
Rochester. Mich. Also afew very choice 
MINORCA COCKERELS “Garland strain.” 


30 DAYS TRIAL 


You don’t pay u8 one cent until you are 
satisfied and can hatch with it to your 
entire satisfaction, All sizes and prices, 
It is impossible te overheat with our Pneu- 
matic Recutator. Send 4e, for No.9 catalog. 
502s Size $5. 00. BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, O, 


@ A VALUABLE BOOK 


ON POULTRY FOR 1600 FREE. 
Something entirely new; the largest out; wor’ 
B25. to Page tele all you may want to know 
about aia, © build poultry houses and 
MAK ‘a WONCY wi with poultry. Send 15e. for 
pongo USCHER. 
mailing. Pe BSA Prose fi: 























HATCH CHICKENS 


STEAM mculstiog 


perfect, 
eicei sion INCUBATOR 


Circulars free, Lowest vey ‘Ist. class hateher made. 
Send 6c. for GEO. H. STAHL, 
114 to 122 8. 6th &t., Quincy, Ti. 


OW 70 START 


in the POULTRY BUSINESS and how 

to make it ne -— = success is the theme of 
DE. Tells all about poul- 

how ‘tebal cost, oc ong rod 
market 


i GYPHERS INCUBATOR 


which is delivered freight paid to every purchaser, 
= a requires absolutely no artifical moisture. Send 10 


and get the book, Circulars FREE, 
THe CVPHERS INCUBATOR ©. - Box WAYLAND, NY. 


THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Re oer by —— 4 
-regu. . e t, 
reliable, and chee it treat moe 

in the market. lars ae 
EO. ERTEL Son QUIN ILL, 


A Great Mistake 


it would be to purchase an Incu- 
bator or Brooder without first 
getting a copy of our 148-page 
catalogue. It costs 6c. but ie 
worth a dollar to you for the 
poultry information it contains, 
to say nothing of the pointecs it 
gives you. ‘end for it at once, 


ried 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box &5, Des Moines, Ia. 

















































ANYONE INTERESTED 


in Agricultural Pursuits can’t weil 
afford to be without the 


(\ 
ii Ee AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST 


Price 35 cents a year in advance, 

PUBLISHERS) regular price 50 cents. Sample copy 

a” Free to any address. Name paper 
in Mg you sawthisad. Address 

EPITOMIST PUB. CO 


men with small capital to send for 

ay S$ 256 page book that explains a way to 

— ae A = : Iagic Lan- 

cent icon. It's free. 

n rays Man Optician, 9 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


ONLY $18! 


FREIGHT 





ndianapolis, > ind. 











Our New and Improved High-Arm 


7-DRAWER MICHIGAN FARMER 


SEWING MACHIN 


With All Latest Attachments. 


Warranted 10 Years. Freight Paid by us. 


Self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder, 
with oak or walnut ‘woodwork; new bent wood 
top; seven long skeleton drawers. Full and com- 
plete set of attachments and illustrated instruc- 
tion book sent with each machine. Every ma- 
chine we send out guaranteed to be in every 
way equal to the best made in America and guar- 
anteed to give entire satisfaction or money 
refunded. Only $18, or $18.60 with paper one year. 
We can furnish repairs or needles at any time. 
Remit by postoffice order, registered letter, 
New York draft, or express. 

If you want the BEST sewing machine made 
n the world at the LOWEST PRICE ever offer- 
ed, send us your order. Descriptive circular of 
7-Drawer and Drop-head machine sent free on 
application. - Addresa 


MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich, 
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Endorser on Note Liability —W. H., 
South Lyon, Mich.: A gives a note to 
B which is made payable to order. B 
sells the note, putting his own name 
on the back of it; does this make B 
liable in case A fails to pay?—Yes, if 
the note was protested when due and 
B has not been released from liability. 

Assignment of Mortgage—Necessity 
of Recording—S. A. V., Dansville, 
Mich.: A has a mortgage on real es- 
tate. If A signed it over to B, would 
B have to record it in order to hold it? 
—As against A “no;’ as against the 
world, “yes.” Assignments of mort- 
gages should always be put on record 
for absolute safety. 


Manure belongs to the Soil—E. N. 
D., Paw Paw, Mich.—1. If A rents a 


farm and pays money rent, can he sell 
or remove the manure?—In the ab- 
sence of agreement, he cannot. Ma- 
nure belongs to the soil.—2. An answer 
to your second question depends entire- 
ly upon the terms of the sale. Write 
us the exact particulars as fully as pos- 
sible. 

Correction—Sale of Chattel Mort- 
gage Property.—A. B., Berville, Mich.: 
Our attention has been called to ans- 
wer to your second question in issue of 
Dee. 17, 98, which was answered in- 
correctly, for a reason which carries 
its own excuse. The sale of property 
covered by chattel mortgage is crimi- 
nal only when with intent to defraud 
creditors. A chattel mortgage is not 
an absolute sale, and hence the mort- 
gagor may sell any interest he may 
have in the property. But where the 
mortgage provides that no sale shall 
be made without the written assent of 
the mortgagee, and a sale is so made, 
then the mortgagee may take posses- 
sion under that clause and foreclose, 

Ownership of Land along a Proposed 
Electric Railway.—H. S. C., Clarkston, 
Mich.:—1. Has an electric road any 
right to make our highways wider if 
they are only three rods wide?—No. 
Highways can be widened only in man- 
ner prescribed by statute. Private 
property, furthermore, cannot be taken 
for public use without compensation. 
See Art. XV. of Constitution. 
2. Have they any right to disturb shade 
trees without consent of owner?—No. 
Trees belong to owner of soil. 3. 
Have they any right to disturb road- 
bed?—This depends entirely on terms 
of franchise or written consent of Com- 
missioners of Highways, who have 
power to determine location of road. 

Internal Revenue on Medicinal Prep- 
arations.—Subscriber, Caro, Mich.— 
Does it require a revenue stamp on 
medicine not patented but just put up 
by private individual and sold in sealed 
bottle to the consumer through agent 
going from house to house?—It does if 
it comes within the following section of 
the statute: “Every packet, box, bot- 
tle, pot, or phial, or other inclosure, 
containing any pills, powders, tinc- 
tures, troches, or lozenges, syrups, cor- 
dials, bitters, anodynes, tonics, plasters, 
liniments, salves, ointments, pastes, 
drops, waters (except natural spring 
waters and carbonated natural spring 
waters) essences, spirits, oils, and all 
medicinal preparations or compositions 
whatsoever, made and sold, or removed 
for sale, by any person or persons 
whatever, wherein the person making 
or preparing the same has or claims to 
have any private formula, secret, or oc- 
cult art for the making or preparing of 
the same, or has or claims to have any 
exclusive right or title to the making 
or preparing of the same, or which are 
prepared, uttered, vended, or exposed 
for sale under any letters patent, or 
trade mark, or which, if prepared by 
any formula, published or unpublished, 
are held out or recommended to the 
public by the makers, venders, or pro- 
prietors thereof as proprietary medi- 
cines, or medicinal proprietary articles 
or preparations, or as remedies or spe- 
cifics, or medicinal proprietary articles 
or preparations, or as remedies or 
specifics for any disease, diseases, or 
affection whatever affecting the human 


or animal body.’ 
THE | Your subscription expires 
with this number if dated 
LAST | Jan. °99 or ifthere is no date. 
ONE Renew now. Only 60 cents a 
* |year or 6 names for $3, 








Che Markets. 


WHEAT. 


The market has shown a stronger tone 
this week. One thing that hel ed it was 
the decrease in the visible supply; another 
was the lighter receipts in the northwest, 
and the continued light shipments from 
Russia. The situation, taken as a whole, 
shows an impreved tone, and it looks as 
if an appreciation in values will occur 
after the holiday season is over. Foreign 
markets continue to show strength, al- 
though the demand for export has fallen 
oft since the close of navigation and the 
higher cost of transportation. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in the Detroit 
market from December 1 to December 29, 








inclusive: 
No. 2 No.1 Mixed Mixed 
Red. White. Red. White. 
Dec. 1 70% 69% 69% 
Aa 69%, «3=«69 69 
* 69% 69% 69% 
” 69% 69% 69% 
ce 69% 68 68% 
= 68%4 67% 6754 
i 664% 66 66 
ti 674%, 66% 66% 
2 7% 67 67 
“, 66% 66% 66% 
bs 6714 67 
oe 67%, = 67 6714 
s 69 68144 68% 
pee 69% 6814 68% 
is 69 68 68% 
<8 69 68% 68% 
of 69% 68% «69 
7 70 69 6914 
ad 70 69 693% 
” 7% 69%  $%|@ 
8 7% 7% i771 
¥. 1% 69% «70 
ae 7 7 70% 


“ 





29 0 7 yA 
The following is the record of the clos- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 


Dec. May 
EME cacenenh svdrdaetebouskoss 70 71% 
RETNA SULh is secbare lesibsenwes 70% 2% 
DP “in bvskssute’ ssaessersuse ae ads 
REN: scp cven knvsbhsbcosevens 70 714 
Wr EL Si Sooner seve cwnses 705% 724 
| PR See tas 705% 72% 


The visible supply of wheat in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada on Saturday last 
was 28,783,000 bu, as compared with 30,559,- 
000 bu the previous week, and 36,616,000 bu 
at the corresponding date in 1897. he de- 
crease last week was 1,776,000 bu. For the 
same week last year the increase was 
1,051,000 bu 

Soft winter wheat, which is wanted in 
France, is not plentiful and may become 
scarce, and specialists in that grade of 
wheat are bullish on it. Michigan white 
wheats belong to this class, and it will be 
noticed have advanced in price over red 
varieties. 

The foreign demand for both wheat and 
fiour is excellent, and this is a strong 
factor in holding the market steady. 

Speculative purchases of wheat are in- 
creasing, showing that the outlook is fa- 
vorable to an advance in values. 

Sales at country points are very light 
except in the northwest, where arrivals 
are heavier than a year ago. Farmers in 
most of the wheat-growing states are 
holding back for better prices. 

The receipts of flour and grain at Chi- 
eago for the past week were equal to 
7,323,000 bu, and the shipments were equal 
to 3,0 070,000" bu. For the corresponding 
week in 1897 the receipts were equal to 
— bu and the shipments to 2,521,000 


yon all the wheat being received in 
Liverpool is from the United States. 

Interior movement of wheat in the 

northwest is steadily falling off, last 
week’s receipts being 700, bu. less than 
the previous one, and that one consider- 
ably below the preceding one. We look 
for the receipts to decline from week to 
week, except in case higher prices bring 
about an increase. 

The latest news from Australia is an 
estimate of 15,000,000 bu for the exportable 
surplus. This is a fair quantity, even if it 
includes the New Zealand contingent, 
which is not likely; but of course all of it 
would not be available for Europe. 





LCETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


December 29, 1898. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 





Ss — Cenbubesconesacesaseeshpwaweueeae $3.50 
SE roth ackich cabeebSe . acSebseanwenabacseer 3.25 
Patent RENEE, cacuscbssphensessppcusbons 4.00 
SeivEe AEMUREEDS. 5G oes ychne shen sus seedensnps sg0005 eo 


Rye 

CORN. —The visible supply in the United 
States and Canada is now 18,700,000 bu, an 
increase of 547,000 bu the past week. Quo- 
tations are as follows: No. 2, 36c; No. 3, 
35c; No. 4, 33%c; No. 2 yellow, 37c; No. 3 
yellow, 36c; No. 4 yellow, 34%c per bu. 
Market quiet, 

OATS. othe visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 5,949,000 bu, as compared 
with 6,009,000 the previous week, and 12,- 
772,000 at the corresponding date in 1897. 


Quotations are as follows: No. 2 white, 
30%c; No. 3 write, 30c per bu. Market 
steady. 


RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 1,311, bu, as compared with 
1,126,000 bu ‘the previous week, and 
3,710,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Cash No. 2 quoted at 57c per bu. 

BARLEY.—The visible supply of this 
grain in the United States and Canada 
on Saturday last was 4,144,000 bu, as com- 
pared with 4, bu ‘on the previous 
week, and 4,789, 000 bu at the corresponding 
date in 1897. Market firm at $1.00 per bu 
for good samples. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime spot —e- at 
$4.55 per bu; March at $4.60; No. 2, $3.25@4 
per bu. Alsike, prime, $4.30 per bu. 

BEANS.—December aepted at $1.07, Jan- 
= at $1.07, February at $1.08 per bu. 

FEED. —Quoted as follows: Bran, $12; 
coarse middlings, $13; fine middlings, $15; 
cracked corn, $15; coarse cornmeal, $14; 
— and oat “chop, $13 per ton in jobbing 
ot 

DRESSED HOGS.—Selling at $3.75@4.00 
per cwt for heavy and $4,25 for ghee? 








BUTTER.—Creamery is quiet and steady 
at last week’s quotations, while prime 
dairy is firmer, and in some instances a 
shade higher prices have been obtained. 
Creamery is quoted at 20@21c; fancy dairy, 
15@l6c; fair to good, 13@14c; low grades, 
9@10c per lb. At Elgin this week sales of 
creamery were at 20%c per lb, with a firm 
market. At Chicago quotations are as fol- 
lows: Creameries, extras, 1912@2014c; firsts, 
16@i7c; seconds, 14@l5c. Dairies, extras, 
16@17c; firsts, 15@16c; No. 2, 12%4c. Ladles, 
extras, 12@13c. Packing stock, 12@12\¢c. 
Roll, 12@13c. 

POULTRY.—The market is overstocked 
at present owing to large receipts Christ- 
mas week. Live is quoted as follows: 
Spring chickens, 5%4@6c; fowls, 414@5c; 
ducks, 6@7c; turkeys, 9@1lc per lb. Dressed 
—Chickens, 7c; fowls, 6c; ducks and geese, 
Je; turkeys, 10@llc. At Chicago — 
tions on dressed are as follows: Turkey 
8@10c; chickens, roeee: ducks, 6@bIeC: 
geese, 544@6c per Ib. 

EGGS.—Fresh candled, 22@23c per doz; 
cold storage, 16@18c per doz. Market very 
firm. Smal! lots from wagons sell at 2@ 
25c per doz on city markets. 

CHBPESE.—Market steady and_= un- 
changed at 10%@lic for best full creams. 
At Chicago values have again advanced, 
and now range as follows: Young Ameri- 
eas, 10%4@1ic; twins, 94@10c; cheddars, 9% 
@9%c; Swiss, 9@10c; limburger, 54@8\%c; 
brick, 814@ 10c. The Liverpool market is 
quoted firm at‘49s per cwt for both white 
and colored American, an advance of 1s 
on white and 6d on colored since a week 


ago. 
APPLES.—Snow, $3.50@4 per bbl; best 
winter fruit, $2. H@3 per bbl. 
DRIED APPLES.—Evaporated, 8%4@9c; 


dried, 4@5c per Ib. 

CRLER Y.—Quoted at 2@30c per dozen 
on the city markets, and 25¢c by dealers. 

ONIONS.—Selling at 30@35c per_bu. 

POTATOES.—Market unchanged. Quot- 
ed at 30@35¢ per bu by dealers, and 
farmers receive the same price in ‘small 
lots on city market. At Chicago the 
market is a little lower at 26@3ic per bu. 

CABBAGE.—Quoted at $3.25@3.50 per ton 
in car lots, and $2.50@3 per hundred from 
wagons. In Chicago market has made a 
big advance, and quotations are now $14@ 
16 per ton for home grown crop very short. 

BALED HAY AND STRAW.—Best tim- 
othy, in car lots, $8.50 per ton; rye straw, 
$5; wheat and oat straw, Bad roads 
have strengthened the market. 

WOOL.—Nominal quotations in interior 
ma*kets are as follows: Unwashed fine, 
14@15¢c; washed fine, 19@20c; unwashed 
medium, 18@20c; washed medium, 22@25c 
per Ib. 

HIDES.—No change in the range of 
prices. Quoted as follows: No 1 green, 
714c; No 2 green, 644c; No 1 cured, 9c; No 
2 cured, 8c; No 1 green calf, 10¢; No 2, 
green calf, 8%; No 1 kip, The; No 2 kip, 
8c; sheepskins as to wool, 40@70c; shear- 
lings, 10@50c. 

PROVISIONS.—No changes have oc- 
curred since our last report. Quotations 
are as follows: Mess pork, $9.75 per bbl; 
short cut mess, $11; short clear, $11; com- 
pound lard, 4%c; family lard, 4%c; kettle 
lard, 6c; smoked hams, 8@84c; bacon, 8@ 
8%4c; shoulders, 5%c; picnic hams, 5%c 
per 

COFF®E.--Market steady and un- 
changed. Quotations are as_ follows: 
Roasted Rio, ordinary 9c, fair 1lc; Santos, 
good l4c, choice 18c; Maracaibo, 20@25c; 
Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@32c; package cof- 
fee sold on the equality plan on a basis of 
$9.50@10.50, less 75c per 100-lb case in New 


York 

OILS.—Turpentine is a little higher; no 
other changes. Quotations are as follows: 
Raw linseed, 87c; boiled linseed, 38c, less 
le for cash; extra lard oil, 50c; No 1 lard 
oil, 35c; water white kergsene, 9c; fancy 
grade, 11%c deodorized stove gasoline, 
4c; turpentine, 48c per gal in bbl lots. 

RDW ARE.—Latest quotations are as 

Pn Wire nails, $1.50; steel cut nails, 
$1.45 per cwt, new card; axes, single bit, 
bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, "$8.50; single 
bit, solid stzel, 36; double bit, solid steel, 
$9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.35; carriage bolts, 
7% to 10 per cent off list; tire bolts, 75 per 
cent off list; painted barbed wire, $1.65; 
galvanized, $1.% per cwt; single and 
double strength glass, 80 and 15 per cent 
cff list; sheet iron, No 24, $2.35 per cwt; 
galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list; No 
9 anrealed wire, $1.49 rates. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Steck Yards. 





Thursday, December 29, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipis Thursday, 279, as compared 
with 331 one week ago. Quality only fair. 
Market active; all sold early at strong 
last week’s prices. $4.40 was top price to- 
day for 2 good butcher steers av 995 lbs, 
and $4.10 for 4 av 1010 lbs; but the bulk 
changed hands at prices ranging from 
$3.00 to $3.90; canners and common thin 
butchers, $2.00 to $2.75; bulls, good butch- 
ers and sausage, $3.00 to $3.40; light to 
ee. $2.35 to $2.85; feeders and stockers, 
$3.2 to $3.85. Veal calves—Receipts, 73; 
fairly active at $5.00 to $6.90 per 100 Ibs, 
mostly $5.25 to $5.75. There is a good de- 
mand for good fresh young milch cows 
and springers; the receipts to-day were 
mosily common to —* prices ranged 
from $380.00 to $50.00 ea 

McFall sold Caplis & "Go 2 cows av 1025 


at $2.85 

Cushman sold same 2 bulls av 1530 at 
$3.25, 6 mixed butchers av 911 at $2.75, and 
a cow weighing 1210 at $2.75. 

Johnston sold same 2 bulls av 1135 a 
$3.15 and 7 mixed butchers av 774 at $3.50. 

Mayer sold Sullivan a bull weighing 930 
at $3.20, 4 steers av 79 at $3.50, and a cow 
weizhing 1010 at $3.20 

Dennis sold same 24 steers av 981 at $4, 
a bull weighing 1600 at $3.10, 3 cows av 
1050 ut $2.75, 6 mixed butchers av 98 at 
3% and 14 steers and heifers av 843 at 


Stephens sold same 3 cows av 1106 at $3, 
3 mixed butchers av 826 at $3.75, and a cow 
weighing 120) at $2.50. 

Kalahar sold same 10 stecis and heifers 
av 983 at $3.75. 

Ackley sold same 7 mixed butchers av 
91 at $3.8, 3 cows av 1040 at $3, 3 do av 
2033 at $2.85 and 4 heifers av 870 at $3.75. 

McQuillan sold same 10 mixed butchers 
av 53 at $3.40, 





Burden sold Mich Beef Co 3 mixed butch- 
eIs av 826 at $3.75 and 2 bulls av 565 at $3.25. 
Meehan sold same 4 mixed butchers av 
s' at $3.80, a 
nsty so same 2 mixed butch 
188 “7 sa. : ers av 
oe McMullen sold same 3 cows av 90 
sea $2.90 and 5 mixed butchars av 720 at 


Frazel sold Marx a steer weighing 73) 

“2 << or 2 mixed butchers av 760 at $3. 
oosemore sold Regan 5 mi 

butchers av 690 at $3.35. . — 

Spicer & M sold Applebaum 2 mixed 
bute hers av 960 at $3.45 and 2 do av 900 at 
$2.90; 3 heifers to Parke, Davis & Co av 
576 at $3.25, a dull to Kamman weighing 
480 at $2.35 and 1 do to Mich Beef Co 
weighing 1200 at $3.10. 

Clurk sold * eiattaerbane 2 mixed butchers 
av 850 at $3.05 

Castle sold. Fitzpatrick 4 steers av 1010 
at $4.10 and 2 cows av $15 at $3. 

ee sold Mason & F 3 cows av 1030 
at 

Medallen sold same 2 bulls av 765 at 
rie ® 2 canners av 630 at $2 «nd 7 do av 920 
at $2. 

ea aauae sold same 4 steers av 745 at 


. . 

Roe & Holmes sold Rebinson 2 steers av 
995 at $4.40, 12 mixed buteners av 808 at 
$3.70, a bull weighing 1500 at $3.25 and a 
cow weighing 1000 at $3, 2 mixed to Regan 
av 650 at $2.85, 2 heifers to Mich Beef Co 
av 900 at $3.90, 4 mixed buteners av 770 at 
$3.60, a bull weighing 2000 at $3.25, 3 cows 
av 101C at $3 and 1 do weighing 1230 at 
$3.50, 2 heifers to Parke, Davis & Co av 
475 at $3.25, 3 steckers to Sullivan av 653 
at $3.60 and 4 do av 637 at $3.60. 

Loosemore sold Sullivan a steer weigh- 
ing S40 at $3.75, a bull to Mich Beef Co 
veighing 1390 at $3.50 and 7 cows to Kam- 
men sv 1080 at $3.15. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Thursday, 827; one week ago, 
1,088. The quality was not as good as 
one week ago. Market active; all sold 
early at about last week’s prices. Range 
of prices: good to choice lambs, $4.75 to 
$5.00; light to poor and buckey lots, $4.40 
to $4.65; yearlings and good mixed lots, 
$3.90 to $4.50; fair to good butchers, $3.00 
to $3.80; culls and common, $2.00 to $2.80. 
H J Ackley sold Hiser 14 culls av 75 at 


Pe peg Major sold Fitzpatrick 31 sheep av 

68 at $3.00 and 73 most lambs av 89 at $4.50. 

E M Rook sold Mich Beef Co 69 lambs 
av 92 at $4.90. 

H. Lewis sold Sullivan Beef Co 21 fine 
wool yews av 87 at $2.75. 

Soulby sold Hiser 13 lambs av 80 at $4.75. 

Aldrich & H sold Monaghan 17 pairs 
lambs av 70 at $3.50 

W. J. Lomason sold Young 12 lambs av 
106 at $5.00. 

F. Reason sold Monaghan 38 lambs av 
60 at $4.65 and 6 sheep av 80 at $3.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 54 mixed 
av 77 at $3.50 and 7 lambs to Hiser av 9 
at $5.90. 

S. Coates sold Fitzpatrick 34 lambs av 79 
at $4.80. 

M Pline sold Mich Beef Co 100 lambs av 
86 at $4.90 and 17 sheep av 98 at $3.00. 

Ay sold Monagahan 30 iambs av 61 
a 

aa sold Fitzpatrick 74 lambs av 
85 at $4.85. 

(Johnston sold Young 16 lambs av 70 at 


Roe & Sea sold Monaghan 80 sheep 
av 86 at $3.35. 

*Van Buskirk & L sold Mich Beef Co 
8 lambs av 80 at $4.90. 

HOGS. 

Receipts Thursday, 4119, as compared 
With 5956 one week ago. Quality not very 
good—too many pigs and half-fed hogs 
mixed in the tots. Market active and 10 
to lic higher than prices paid last Friday. 
Range of prices: Fair to good mixed 
butchers, $3.40 to $3.50; one bunch choice, 
av 205 lbs, brought $3.52 Ye, mostly $3.40 to 
93.4744; pigs and light Yorkers, $3.20 to 
yoy stags, one-third off; roughs, $2.75 to 


Coates sold Sullivan 52 av 133 at $3.30. 
Proper sold same 74 av 178 at $3.40. 
Ackley sold same 24 av 106 at $3.25. 
Loosemore sold same 58 av 174 ot & 4215, 
E Miller sold same 90 av 148 at $3.35. 
Ansty sold same 108 av 126 at "$3. 35. 
Belheimer sold same 18 av 71 at $3.20. 
Cushman sold Parker, Webb & Co 136 av 
167 at $3.35. 

Frazei sold same 68 av 208 at 2. 4214, 

Mayer sold same 34 av 248 at $3.45. 

(McFall sold same 36 av 212 at $3.40 

J gorgyy 4 sold same 131 av 162 and 104 
av 188 at $3.40. 

Lingeman sold same 44 av 159 at $3.40. 

Bandfield sold same 93 av 177 at $3.40 and 
77 av 209 at $3.45. 

McQuillan sold same 53 av a at = 35. 

Stevens sold same 37 av 158 at $3.40. 

Lewis sold R S Webb 48 av 206 "os $3. 5219 

Pline sold same 71 av 190 at $3.50 

Meehan sold same 55 av 154 at $3.40. 

ey sold same 155 av 177 and 29 av 
169 at $3.4 

Erwin sold same 67 av 152 at $3. see 

Burden sold same 76 av 179 at $3.50 

Van Buskirk sold same 156 av 173 at $3.45. 

Ackley suld Hammond, S & Co 40 av 187 
at $3.42%4 and 53 uv 178 at $3.40. 

Stephens sold same % av 158 at $3.40. 

Reason sold same 47 av 166 at $3.42%4. 

McLaren sold same 46 av 194 at Fg 35. 

Miller sold same 62 av 193 at $3.45. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 43 av "234, 162 
av 183 and 69 av 158 at $3.45, 76 av 196 and 
58 av 218 at $3.50, 111 av 158 and 40 av 188 at 
$3.40, 17 pigs av 90, 27 av 8 und 17 av 88 
at $3.25. 

Kalahar sold same 24 av 22 and 59 av 
209 at $3.4744. 

Lemason sold same 58 av 195 at $3.45. 

Bergen sold Hammond, S & Co 37 av 
189 at $3.40. 

Belheimer sold same 74 av 191 at $3.40. 

Brewer & B sold same 136 av 1% at $3.40 
and 70 sv 186 at $3.35. 

Spicer & M sold same 76 av 209 and 43 
av 202 at $3.4714. 

Henderson sold same 69 av 199 and 75 av 
192 at $3.42% 

Spicer & M soli same 34 av 162, 94 av 170 
and 42 av 189 at $3.40. 





CATTLE. 
Friday, December 30, 1898. 
Receipts, Friday, 166; from the west 
consigned through, 54; on sale, 112; as 
compared with 172 one week ago. The 
quality averaged about the same. Mar- 
ket active; the few here sold early at 
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strong yesterday’s prices. $4.50 was top 
price to-day for 2 good butcher steers av 
1,100 Ibs., balance as noted. Veal calves 
and milch cows unchanged. : 

Roe & Holmes sold Magee 6 mixed 
butchers av 986 at $3.25; a fat heifer to 
Fitzpatrick weighing 1,060 at $4.00 and 2 
mixed butchers to Kammen av 1,065 at $8. 

Judson sold Mich Beef Co 21 steers av 
1018 at $4.10. 

Parsons & Hobart sold Sullivan a bull 
weighing 1,280 at $3.00, 1 do weighing 820 
at $2.60, cows av 1,290 at $8.00, 1 do 
weighing 1,160 at $3.50, 2 do to Regan av 
880 at $2.50 and 1 weighing 800 at $3.00. 

Roberts & S sold Caplis & Co 2 bulls av 
1,000 at $3.00, a cow weighing 1,080 at $2.35 
and a heifer weighing 870 at $3.75. 

Armspoker sold Sullivan 2 steers av 
1,100 at $4.50, 8 cows av 1,083 at $3.10, 1 do 
weighing 1,120 at $2.50 and 5 mixed butch- 
ers to Marx av 5% at $3.40. 

Heney sold Caplis & Co a fat cow 
weighing 1,140 at $3.60 and 2 do av 1,055 
at $3.10. : 


Howe sold Mich Beef Co 9 steers and 
heifers av 772 at $3.90 and 3 mixed butch- 
ers av 803 at $3.00. . 

(Walker sold Kammen 6 mixed butchers 
av 761 at $3.65 and 6 cows av 1,010 at $3.00. 

Sprague sold Mason & F 2 steers and 
heifers av 965 at $3.9 and a stocker 
weighing 600 at $8.40. 

Weitzel sold same 2 steers av 7% at 


85. 

a per sold Fitzpatrick 2 mixed butch- 
ers av 925 at $3.50 and a steer weighing 
790 at $4.00. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts, Friday, 494; one week ago, 
592. Market quiet; lambs weak to 0c 
lower than prices paid yesterday. $4.90 
was top price to-day, balance as noted, 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 42 lambs 
av 80 at $4.50 and 23 sheep av 104 at $3.60 
and 13 sheep to Sullivan Beef Co av 73 


t $3.00. 
ot eo tler sold Mich Beef Co 12 lambs av 


at $4.80. 
a J Smith sold same 18 lambs av 81 at 
$4.90 and 4 sheep av 9% at $4.00. — 

Thos ag te sold Robinson 23 
mixed av 80 at $3.60. ; 

J J Luckie sold same 27 mixed av 110 
at $3.25 and 43 lambs av 67 at $4.65. 

Bartlers & A sold Sullivan Beef Co 50 
lambs av 78 at $4.50. 

Sprague sold Young 20 lambs av 6 at 


.65. 
4 eitzel sold Mich Beef Co 38 lambs av 


a .70. 
J Eddy sold same % lambs av 7% at 
$4.65 and 27 mixed av 85 at $3.50. 

O’Hara sold same 12 lambs av 81 at 


HOGS. 


Receipts Friday, 3,341, as compared’ with 
4,374 one week ago. ‘Market active and 
10c higher than prices paid yesterday, or 
20 to 2c higher than prices paid one week 
ago. Range of prices: ‘Fair to good 
mixed butchers, $3.45 to $3.55; one bunch 
choice, av 231 lbs., brought $3.60; bulk at 
$3.50 to $3.52144; pigs and light yorkers, 
$3.25 to $3.42146; stags, 1-3 off; roughs, $2.7 
to $3.00. 

Miller sold Parker, Webb & Co 9 av 150 
at $3.45. 

Prince sold same 14 av 172 at $3.45. 
Stecker sold same 77 av 19% at $3.50. 
Leidel sold same 66 av 209 at $3.50. 
MeMullen sold same 9 av 197 and 35 av 
19% at $3.50. 
Underwood sold same 89 av 177 at $3.50. 
Parsons & H sold same 124 av 231 at 


60. 
Heeney sold same 40 av 232 at $3,526. 
Armspoker sold same 17 av 197 at 


3.471. 
Warren sold same 79 av 174 at $3.45. 
Sprague sold same 56 av at $3.50 

Eddy sold same 91 av 214 at $3.50. 

F W Horner sold same 81 av 206 at 

J Bddy sold same 103 av 197 at $3.50 and 
141 av 220 at $3.50. 

F & ey aa same 92 av 188 and 
164 av 174 at $3.50. 

Bullen sold same 60 av 176 at $3.50. 

H H Howe sold Hammond, S & Co 31 av 
170 at $3.45. 

McCloughry sold same 58 av 176 at_$3.45. 

Luckie sold same 113 av 194 at $3.47%. 

Judson sold same 57 av 178 at $3.45, 

Weitzel sold same 73 av 211 at $3.55 and 
58 av 168 at $3.42%. ¥ 

(Morrison sold same 92 av 195 at $3.45. 

Roberts & S sold same 117 av 207 at 


em & R sold same 77 av 194 at $3.45. 
Roe & Holmes y eso. 121 av 184, 66 
186 and 71 av 1% a 50, 
i & M sold same 35 av 191 and 49 
av 207 at $3.50. 


Rutherford sold Sullivan 73 av 141 at 


25. 
Burt sold same 14 av 186 at $8.40. 
Spicer & M sold same 19 av 100 at $3.25. 
Roberts & S sold same 12 av % at $3.20. 
Sprague sold same 15 av 100 at $3.20. 
Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 57 av 101, 
28 av 92 at $3.22% and 40 av 122 at $3.25. 
Spicer & M sold same 19 av 104 at $3.25. 
Smith sold same 18 av 177 at $3.40. 
Bullen sold same 30 av 113 at $3.25. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 





East Buffalo, Dec. 29, 1898. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 2,134, as compared with 3,938the 
same day last week. Shipments were 1,474, 
as compared with 2,552 the previous week. 
The number on sale was very small, but 
fully equal to the requirements of the few 
buyers present. The best heavy cattle 
sold steady to a shade higher, while 
butchers’ cattle were barely steady. Few 
stockers and feeders were offered, but the 
demand for these was so light that values 
were barely maintained. As 4 rule prices 
were lower for common, and only steady 
for best. The top price on steers was $5.50, 
and from that they ranged at $4@5.30. 
Butchers’ cattle sold at a range of $3.75@ 
4.60; heifers, $3.25@4.35; cows, $2.25@3.65; 
oxen, $2.50@4.40. Tuesday the market ruled 
easier, but unchanged; few good cattle on 
sale. Wednesday, with but few cattle on 
sale the market ruled stead to firm. 
Quotations closed at the following range: 
Export and shipping steers.—Prime to ex- 
tra choice finished steers 1,450 to 1,525 Ibs, 
$5.30@5.50; prime to choice steers 1,300 to 
1,400 Ibs, $5@5.30; good to choice fat steers 
1,250 to 1,300 Ibs, $4.65@4.90; good to choice 
fat smooth steers 1,050 to 1,200 Ibs, $4.35@ 
4.60; green coarse and rough fat steers 
1,050 to 1,400 Ibs, $4@4.40. Butchers and na- 








tive cattle—Fat smooth dry fed s $ 
1,050 to 1,150 lbs, $4.35@4.60; fai etal ee 
fed light steers 900 to 1,000 lbs, $4.15@4.25; 
light- to fair dry fed steers, $4@4.15: green 
steers thin to half fattened to 1,000 to 
1,300 lbs, $3.75@4.15; fair to good half fat 
steers 900 to 1,000 Ibs, $3.75@4; choice 
smooth fat heifers, $4.15@4.35; fair to good 
fat heifers, $3.65@4.15; light, thin, half-fat 
heifers, $3.25@3.50; mixed lots fair to choice 
quality fat cows and heifers, $3.15@3.50; 
choice to extra smooth, well fattened 
butcher cows, $3.25@3.65; fair to good 
butcher cows, $2.50@3.15; common, old 
shelly cows, $1.85@2.25. Bulls and oxen.— 
Export weight bulls, fat and good lots fit 
for export, $4@4.30; good, fat, smooth, 
handy wether butchers’ bulls, $3.40@3.65; 
fair to good sausage bulls, $2.85@3.25; stock 
bulls common to extra, $2.75@3.25; fat, 
smooth young oxen to good lots fit for 
export, $4.15@4.40; fair to fairly good partly 
fattened young oxen, $3.75@3.90; old com- 


mon and poor oxen, $2.50@3.40. Native 
steckers and _ feeders.—Feeding steers, 


good style, weight and extra quality, $4@ 
4.25; feeding steers common to only fair 
quality, $3.59@3.75; good quality yearling 
stock steers and calves, $3.75@4.15; stock 
heifers common to choice, $2.75@3; stock 
— cull grades and throw outs, $@ 
P43 


Trursday the market was quiet but 
ste: dy and unchanged. 

Sheep.—Receipts of sheep and lambs on 
Monday last were 8,400, as compared with 
14,800 the previous week. Shipments were 
5,600, as compared with 10,200 the previous 
week. The supply was about all that was 
wanted. Early the market was active and 
stronger for best heavy weight lambs, but 
closed easier; other grades of lambs were 
steady. Sheep were very dull. In sheep 
good to fancy wethers and yearlings sold 
at $4.30@4.50; good to extra mixed, $1.10@ 
4.25; culls to good mixed sheep, $1.50@4.10. 
The range on lambs was $3.50@5.50, with 
most of the sales at $4.50@5.25. Tuesday 
lambs were steady at Monday’s prices, 
while sheep were very dull and 10@1l5c 
lower. Wednesday the market opened 
steady for lambs, but weakened later. 
Sheep were in moderate supply, but dull. 
Closing quotations were as follows: Prime 
handy lambs, $5.30@5.40: few early, $5.45; 
fair to good, $5@5.25; culls to common, $3.25 
@4.90; mtixed sheep, good to choice, $3.9%@ 
4; wether lots, $4.10@4.15; culls to fair, $2@ 
3.7%; handy native wethers, $4.20@4.25; 
coarse heavy western or Modoc wethers, 
$3.50@3.55. A bunch of fancy Canadian 
Christmas lambs brought $5.50. A good 
many were carried over unsold. 

Thursday the market was generally 10@ 
lsc lower for lambs; few tops, $5.35@5.40; 
bulk of sales, good, $5.15@5.25; eulls to 
fair, $3.50. Sheep, some demand for good 
at former prices; others dull. 


Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday 
were 21,280, as compared with 28,690 for 
the same day last week. Shipments were 
11,970, as compared with 16,910 for the same 
day last week. The market on Monday 
was steady for best weight hogs, higher 
for Yorkers and pigs, but closed low and 
fully 5c lower for all grades, with a num- 
ber carried over unsold. At the close 
choice light mediums were quoted at $3.55 
@3.60; Yorkers, $3.50@3.55; mixed packing 
grades, $3.55@3.60; best medium weights, 
$3.55@3.60; prime heavy, $3.60@3.65; pigs, $3@ 
3.50. -Tuesday the market was a shadé 
lower on some grades, but closed firm for 
good weights and easy for pigs. About 
all offered were taken except a few lots 
of pigs. Wednesday the market ruled 
active and fully 5c higher. Sales were 
made at the following range: Good weight 
Yorkers, $3.5714@3.60; light to fair, $3.45@ 
3.55; mixed packers, $3.60@3.65; mediums, 
$3.60@3.65; choice heavy, $3.65@3.70; pigs, 
good, $3.35@3.40; generally selected white, 

4; roughs, $3.10@3.25; stags, $2.59@3; 
closed strong; late sales of Yorkers at 
$3.624%4. Market closed firm. 

Thursday the market was active and 
higher; good weighis, 180 lbs and up, $3.70 
@3.80; Yorkers, $8.55@3.70; pigs, $3.45@3.50. 








THE CHICAGO MARKET. 


Chicago December 29, 1898. 

Cattle.—The receipts of cattle in this 
market last week were 32,592, as com- 
pared with 38,408 the previous week, and 
39,643 for the same week last year. At 
the opening on Monday the offerings 
were very light, even for a holiday, while 
the quality was poor, there being very 
few strictly good steer cattle on sale. 
The market was active to the extent of 
the offerings, and prices ruled strong to 
luc higher. Exporters bought 1,280@1,450- 
Ib steers at $5.10@5.55; steers averaging 
937@1,630 Ibs sold at $4.10@5.75; bulk $4.85@ 
5.60; corn-fed western steers, $3.95@5.65; 
corn-fed Texas, $4.30@4.85; straight Texas 
steers, 726@1,005 Ibs, $3.25@4.45, with eight 
loads averaging 1,087 lbs at $4.80; native 


cows sold at §$2@3.90; heifers, $3@4.55; 
bulls, $38@4.40; stags, $8.70@4.75; calves, 
$3.50@6.85, and feeding cattle, $3@4.25. 


Tuesday the market was slow and steady 
on good cattle, and unevenly lower on 
others. Top prices for extra steers were 
$5.35@5.60, while the range on other sorts 
was $4.20@5.10. Stockers steady and un- 
changed. Wednesday the market was 
about steady on choice steers, and a 
shade under on lower grades. Choice to 
fancy steers sold at $5.40@5.95; fair to 
good steers, $4.75@5.35; ordinary and com- 
mon steers, half fat, and heavy rough 
cattle,  $3.85@4.55; stockers,  $3.35@4.35. 
Butchers’ stock of all kinds steady at 
$2.80@3.50 for bulk of cows; choice to 
fancy cows and heifers, $3.75@4.50; can- 
ners, $1.75@2.50. Calves steady at $4@6.50 
per cwt. Receipts up to and including 
Wednesday were 23,000, as compared with 
23,964 for the same days last week. 
Thursday estimated receipts was 10,500 
head; market steady for best, lower for 
other grades. The best steers sold up to 
$5.85, and others from $4 to $5.55; cows and 
ous” $2@4.75; stockers and feeders, $2.80 


Sheep.—Receipts of sheep in this mar- 
ket the past week were 54,505, as com- 
pared with 60,305 the previous week, and 
57,424 for the corresponding week in 1897. 
Monday the market for sheep was slow. 
Some of the best lots of lambs sold 10c 
higher, but the general market was no 
higher and finished weak. Sales included 
a good many western sheep at $3.75@4.10; 
888 Texas yearlings, 74 Ibs, $4.10. A good 
many 70-lb Mexican lambs sold at $4.85; 
478 western lambs sold at $5.25, and good 
native lambs sold at $5@5.35. Tuesday 





market slow, with values somewhat ir- 
regular. For heavy weight sheep $3.75 
was about top price. while prime light- 
weights sold at $3.90@4.10. Lambs were 
fairly active, with $5.35 about top for 
choice lightweight; other good lambs $5@ 
5.25, but with heavy mostly $5@5.15; com- 
mon to fair lambs, $4@4.75; yearlings, 
good, $4.10@4.40. Wednesday the tone of 
the market was better, but prices were 
not advanced. Sales were made around 
$3.75@3.80 for good, fat, heavy sheep, $3.90 
@4.10 for light, $4.10@4.40 for yearlings, 
$3.25@3.50 for fair sheep, and $2.25@3.00 for 
common. Fancy light lambs: might have 
brought $5.40, but none were offered good 
enough to get over $5.25; heavy lambs 
around $5, if good; other lambs, $4@4.75. 
Receipts up to and including Wednesday 
of this week were 23,000, as compared 
with 34,424 for the same days last week. 

Hogs.—The receipts in this market the 
past week were 189,567, as compared with 
261,670 the previous week, and 210,144 for 
the corresponding week in 1897. Monday 
most of the sales were 24%@5c higher than 
at the close of the week, but the market 
closed weak with the advance lost. Ship- 
pers bought more freely, while some of 
the packers held off until late. Packers 
were looking for heavy receipts later in 
the week. Closing prices were 15@20c 
higher than a week ago and 10@15c 
higher than a year ago. Sales were at 
$3.35@3.70, bulk $3.50 @ 3.60; pigs, - $2.90@ 
3.45, bulk $3.15@3.35. Tuesday the market 
Me | not as active as on Monday, buyers 
holdi 


mixed, carrying butcher top at 
common down-weight light, $3.40@3.4714; 
pigs, $3@3.25; coarse, heavy packers, $3.30 
@3.45. Wednesday the market was active 
and strong, 5¢ higher; with a greater ad- 
vance on choice lots. The bulk of the 
hogs brought $3.60@3.65; good butcher 
weights, 230-lb average, $3.5714, and prime 
heavy up to $3.70; most of the regulation 
light, 180 to around 200 lbs, $3.60; other 
light, 160 Ibs down, $3.45@3.5714; pigs, $3.10 
@3.30; big, coarse, heavy, $3.40@3.55. Re- 
ceipts up to and including Wednesday 
have been 95,000, as compared with 114,552 
for the same days last week. 

Receipts Tinirsday, 35,000; markat weak 
to 5e lower; light, $3.35@3.60; mixed, $3.35@ 
3.65; heavy, $3.30@3.6714; rough, $3.30@3.40; 
Yorkers, $3.50.@3.55. 








subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully, also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, and 
a fee of one dollar must accompany tie letter. 





Hogs Have Lice—I have hogs that 
have lice on them. H. T. B., Rathbone, 
Mich.—Apply one part zenoleum to 
thirty parts water once a day to sur- 
face of body, neck and back. Should 
be wet thoroughly with above lotion. 

Loss of appetite—Four-year-old cow 
due to calve soon has lost her cud. I 
have given her salt pork. A. D. G.., 
Ann Arbor, Mich.—Give her one pound 
epsom salts at one dose. Also give half 
an ounce tincture of gentian and half 
an ounce tincture cinchona three times 
a day. 

Acute Indigestion—I have a Gallo- 
way calf, four months old, that bloats 
badly after drinking milk. I lost one 
from same cause last fall. J. G., East 
Thetford, Mich.—Put one teaspoonful 
bicarbonate soda and one of powdered 
wood charcoal in milk or feed three 
times a day. 

Bronchitis.—I have 2-year-old Shrop- 
shire ewe that has a cough. She has 
spells of coughing that lasts for sev- 
eral minutes. Is thin in fish, appetite 
only fair. C. F. T., Highland, Mich.— 
Apply equal parts sweet oil, turpentine 
and aqua ammonia to breast once a 
day for three days; give one teaspoon- 
ful fiuid extract liquorice twice a day. 
Also give half a teaspoonful ground 
ginger in each feed. 

Splaying MHeifers—At what age 
should heifers be when they are 
splayed? G. M.S., Somerset Center, 
Mich.—They should be not younger 
than six months, and can be safely 
operated on at a much older age. 

Indigestion—Worms.— Five-year-old 
driving mare, thin in flesh, had dis- 
temper one year ago; does not eat 
much hay, does not drink much water. 
A. J. M., Ransom, Mich.—Give two 
drams Fowler’s solution three times a 
day. Feed plenty clover hay, and 
ground corn, oats and wheat bran, 
equal parts by weight. Also give two 
drams powdered sulphate iron twice a 
day. 

Influenza.—My registered Shropshire 
ewes are going blind. First noticed it 
five days ago; three are now blind, and 
eight more affected. Eyes first become 





They run out day time and 
are housed at night. J. D. A., Novesta, 
Mich. Your sheep have influenza, af- 
fecting their eyes.—Give one ounce ep- 
som salts once a day until their bowels 
move. It may be necessary to increase 
the dose; however, enough salts should 
be given to open their bowels. Also 
apply five grains sulphate atropia, one 
ounce distilled water; drop a little of 
this mixture into eyes once a day. Also 
apply seven (7) grains nitrate silver, 
one ounce distilled water, once a day. 
Keep them in a dark, well ventilated 
place. 


{ 
inflamed. 

















Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive: 







. & 


ment Stud 





= re ~«! WS oe 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 

Impossible to produce anv scar or blemish. The 
safest best Blister ever used. Takes the place 
of all jiniments for mild or severe action. Removes 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Fic., itis invaiuable. 
WE GUARANTEE that one tablespoonful ot 

CAUSTIC BALSAM wil! 
oroduce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
iny liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran 
ed to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold 
sy druggists, or sent by exr-.se, charges paid, with ful) 
iirections for its use, Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc, Address < 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS ©CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
EE OE ES 


SCALES. . 


THE CLOVER LEAF SCALE. 
Che celebrated “Clover Leaf” Fam- 
ily Seale accurately weighs from 4 
0z. to 25 Ibs., occupies very little room, 









has large, substantial tin scoop, brass 
beam and sliding poise. A first-class 
scale in every way, that every family 
needs. Will last a lifetime. It will 
tell you if your groceryman gives cor- 
rect weight; enable you to weigh salt 
for butter, sugar for canning, pick- 
ling, and ‘hundreds of other uses. 
Dealers sell this scale at $3.50. 

Our price to subscribers only,,, $2.50 





THE FAMILY UNION SCALE. 
This is one of our Union Platform 
and Scoop Seales that weighs from 


y% oz. to 240 lbs. Every way first- 
class, fully warranted equal to any 
seale made in America. We most sin- 
cerely recommend it to our readers 
as a genuine valuable scale, and the 


price makes it a bargain. It is sold 
by dealers at $5. Price to subscrib- 
ers, $2.75. ' 


IF YOU WANT A SCALE WITH A 
DOUBLE BEAM. 

We have them same as the 240 lb. 
scale above with the exception it has 
a double beam; the price is only $3.25. 

STANDARD PLATFORM. SCALES. 

Qn wheels with sliding poise. 

Very latest design and all modern 
improvements, guaranteed accurate. 
No better scale made. We can furnish 
them as follows: 
400 tbs. Platform, 


. 


15x21........$10.00 


600 “ 5 16X26 setae: 2400 
800 “ t 17X26. si «02 1860 
1000 “ ? HIM Shire - 13.00 
1200 “ . 18x28... «4 eee 15.00 
All seales by freight. 











Address MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 





yYrwexr*™- &#” Send consignments of Eggs, Butter, Poultry, Hogs, Fruit, etc., to 
H OGS GAWLEY BROS. & CO., # 
Commission Merchants, Detroit, Mich. 

REFERENCE—MICHIGAN FARMER. 


PROMPT RETURNS. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


DEC. 31, 1898 
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Miscellaneous. 





DAYS GONE BY. 





Oh the days gone by! Oh, the days gone 
by! 


The apples in the orchard and the path- 
way through the rye; 

The chirrup of the robbin, and the whis- 
tle of the quail, 

As he piped across the meadows sweet 
as any nightingale; 

When the bloom was on the clover and 
the blue was in the sky, ; 

And my happy heart brimmed over in 
the days gone by. 


In the days gone by when my naked feet 
were tripped 

By the honeysuckle tangles, where the 
water lilies dipped. 

And the ripple of the river lipped the 
moss along the brink, : 

Where the; placid-eyed and lazy-footed 
cattle pome to drink, . 

And the tilting snipe stood fearless of 
the truant’s wayward cry, : 

And the splashing of the swimmer in 

’ the days gone by. 


ys 


Oh, the days gone by! Oh, the days 
gone by! . : 

The music of the laughing lip, the luster 
of the eye; = 

The childish faith in fairies and Alad- 
din’s magic ring, : ’ 

The simple, soul-reposing, glad belief in 
everything, z 

When life was like a_ story, holding 
neither sob nor sigh, 

In the golden, olden glory of the. days 
gone by. z : 

: —James Whitcomb Riley. 


THE LOVER’S QUEST. 
BY ERNEST GLANVILLE, 


or of “The Lost Heiress,” “The Fossicker,’ 
oe,” Fair Colonist.”’ “The Golden Rock,” &c. 








(COPYRIGHTED 1897, BY ERNEST GLANVILLE.) 
(CONTINUED) 
CHAPTER XXVII. 

The night passed without any alarms 
to the men in the camp, and without 
the sound of firing to disturb their fit- 
ful watch. They were sitting listlessly 
about the morning fires when the Arab 


returned with his men. : 

“The birds have flown,” said the 
chief to Miles, who was feeling 
stronger and had risen to meet him. 
“They went off in the early night, leav- 
ing their fires burning and a few drunk 
and helpless.” 

Miles reeled. 

“All gone!’ he whispered. 

“Aye, and the women, too. From 
what I learnt from a prisoner a mes- 
sage came in that the Matabele were 
to fight the whites, and if they did not 
attend to the message they would be 
eaten up. Stoffel and his white men, 
with the two girls and a band of war- 
riors, slipped off while the indunas 
talked.” ; 

“Where have they gone?” ie 

“Where? By Allah! If their hiding 
place was near, and I knew it, I would 
have followed on their trail; but see, I 
who have started a fire against the 
infidels have been putting out the 
flames.” 

“For the wrong Stoffel has done you, 
I should have thought you had cause 
enough to track him down.” 

“And in doing so, see the plans I 
have made swept way. Nay, Stoffel 
is buta dog in my path. He has bitten 
the hand that fed him, but it would be 
folly if I turned out of my path to pur- 
sue him. I go back this day.” 

“Then we part here, chief.” . 

“I thought it; and may God be with 
you, for you will need His help,” and 
the Arab strode away, leaving Miles to 
his own bitter thoughts. 

In the afternoon the band formed up, 
a remnant of the fine body who had 
crossed the Zambesi, some of the worse 
wounded strung in mats. The others 
prepared to face the long march with 
stoical indifference. 

Two guns with ammunition were left 
with Miles and the old hunter, for the 
latter had made no preparations to 
leave. 

The Arab took Venning by the hand. 

“Englishman, I have done you harm 
but we have fought side by side. May- 
be in the years I will meet your coun- 
trymen in the great war, and when I 
see them I will know that I meet 
men. I think they will say of El Rawa 
that he also was a soldier who knew 
how to fight.” 

“Give up that wild scheme, my 
friend. You can never drive the white 
men out of Africa, and once they put 
forth their strength there can only be 
one result.” 

“The years and their fruit are in the 
hands of Allah. What will be will be, 
but I will never take my hand from the 
sword while I have breath. Know this, 

Englisman, that one mistake I have 
made was in trusting a white man— 


who know too much. But I go, leav- 
ing the knowledge of my plans in your 
hands.” 

“There is one lesson you should have 
learnt, too, chief. That you cannot 
place faith in these tribesmen. You 
have fashioned a weapon that may be 
turned against. you.” 

“If it be written, so be it,” said the 
Arab, proudly. “But my path is laid, 
and I hear the trumpet calling in the 
sands, and the nations shall hear also.” 

“Peace be with you,” said Miles; 
“and be sure of this, that what I know 
of your plans and your hiding place 
I shall keep fast. And what of the 
black-eyed girl, if by chance I succeed 
in: sf 

“She was a_ plaything,” said the 
chief, with a grim smile, “only of Stof- 
fel’s giving. I have said there is no 
dalliance for me. The war horse is my 
Kplaymate and the sword my bedfel- 
low.” 

He gave a sign, and the warriors fell 
into line. Magana, stepping forward, 
gave Miles his own kerrie, a piece of 
black wood, beautifully polished, and 
so balanced that it was as light in the 
hand as a wand. Then he cried “Bay- 
ate!” and the men, as they passed, lift- 
ed their assegais, while the noise of 
their salute rolled like thunder down 
the valley. ; 

In a few minutes the band had dis- 
appeared and the two. wanderers were 
once more alone. 

“He ask me if I go with him,” said 
Hans, kicking moodily at the smould- 
ering ashes.” He give me plenty pay, 
plenty food, good horse.” 

“The chief?’ 

“Ja, baas. Befoah Hans was a 
slave. Now he would make me a big 
man.” 

“Why didn’t you go?’ 

“Mafootie! And leave the baas, and 
the young missy, and the gold and 
Stoffel, whyfore no.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He took out a knife, and I think 
he stab me. But he smile and say, 
‘Take it, little man, and when you find 
Stoffel, say it is a present from me.’ 
See here,” producing a dagger with a 
haft of gold set in jewels; “‘what say, 
baas? Is it worth a cow?’ 

“It is worth ten cows, Hans.” 

“Allmagtig, so?’ And the little beady 
eyes gloated over the richly-wrought 
weapon. 

The next morning they were at the 
farm house, looking out for sign of the 
track taken by Stoffel and his party. 
Miles had _ sufficiently recovered to 
march, and was in a fever of impa- 
tience to get off. 

“All right, sieur,” said Hans, after 
being pressed several times to start. 
“There is the veldt open, to take your 
path. If you lead, I follow.” 

Venning looked at the grey veldt, 
which bore not a sign of a track ex- 
cept a winding footpath, and went 
again round the enclosure with head 
bent, searching for some trace. 

“So,” muttered Hans, “the baas 
knows a lot, but he cannot read this 
book. We must go slow, my master; 
the ground is hard, and the spoor is 
old.” He picked up a burnt match, 
and went down flat on the ground. 
“Good; here is a leetle bit Boer tabak. 
A man stood here and lit his pipe, so,” 
and he took a line from the _ spot. 
“They would go from here straight on, 
if the man was of that party. We will 
make for the thorn bush on the rand 
and look there.” : 

They started off up the ridge to the 
bush. 

“It is right, my master. Men rested 
here by the bush. See where the grass 
is tramped, and here to the mark 
where a gun rested.” 

“Were they white men?’ said Miles 
peering with knitted brows at the hard 
ground. 

“Maybe,” said Hans, looking around 
and beyond to the south, where 
stretched a rolling country, thickly 
covered with bush. “Stoffel’s men 
wear veldschoen, and they leave no 
mark. It will be hard tracking.” 

“Don’t waste time.” 

“Suitjes, bass, suitjes. If we miss 
the spoor we lose time and all. Here 
is a stone turned, and there a toe dug 
in and here,” he was following the trail 
like a pointer, “is a bit of dry skin of 
biltong. White men they are, sieur, 
for a Kaffir would have swallowed the 
skin.” He stood and looked over the 
country; while Miles handled the frag- 
ment of venison with eager eyes. “My 
thought is this; they would go straight 
for a time and then turn.” 

The old man went off at a trot to- 
wards a thicket of thorns, about a miie 
off, while Miles- walked behind keep- 








Stoffel; and the other in sparing you, 


ing a sharp look-out right and left for 


natives. In the thorns they stopped, 
while Hans beat the ground to and fro 
for half-an-hour, alighting at last with 
a shout upon a blood-stained rag. 

“See here, baas, one man is hurt. 
Here he sat to tie his cut. They will 
go round the thorns,” and he swung oif 
again to the left, keeping to the border 
of the thicket, and with his eyes on 
the ground missing a fragment of 
dress which Miles seized. 

“They was carry her,” said Hans, 
looking at the height of the thorns 
from the ground, ‘‘and bymby they will 
rest. Jes look!’—a _ short distance 
further on,—‘“here is the mark of her 
heel. She was wear new boots; and 
here too the other girl sat. Mafootie, 
those yellow beads she wore on her 
neck, they have fallen. Maybe a Boer 
did play with her, catching her by the 
neck, and in the fight the string broke. 

He gathered up the beads while Miles 
fingered the trigger and looked frown- 
ingly ahead. 

Certain now, beyond doubt, that they 
had hit off the right spoor, they kept 
on, the old hunter as keen as a hound, 
with his little eyes like points. For an 
hour they kept on the spoor, edging all 
the time to the left, till it took them 
finally over a low rocky ridge into 
ground broken up with kopjes, where 
the going was once again hard, and the 
track almost indefinable. Mounting 
one conical-shaped kopje, they looked 
down to a wide river, flowing to the 
south through a greenish-grey fringe 
of trees. Beyond was a dense belt of 
wood, and far down to the right near 
the bank of the river, a thin column of 
smoke rising straight. 

“They are there,” said Miles, with ex- 
citement, pointing to the smoke. 

“Maybe, but it is not like a Boer to 
camp where he cannot see around. It 
is more like a Kaffir kraal, for there 
is a path leading down to the water. 
We must go straight down to the river 
and look there in the sand for spoor, 
for they would go there for water.” 

Down they went, keeping well under 
cover, to the banks of a broad but shal- 
low stream, with glistening slate-rocks 
strewn along its bed, and searching up 
and down they came on a broad foot- 
print leading to the river. 

“One man went in,” said Miles, look- 
ing at the great print, “but he never 
came out.” 

“Ja, sieur, and the ground is broken 
on the bank where he climb down.” 

He beat around among the trees and 
returned again to the river to pore over 
the solitary sign, while Miles, grow- 
ing impatient, urged him to make for 
the place where they had seen the 
smoke. 

“Neh, they have never gone there. 
See, ali the people were on the bank 
here, maybe so many as my fingers. 
Well, they have covered the spoor. If 
the kraal down the river b’long them, 
why, they hide spoor, and then make 
a smoke to show where they stand. 
No, they have gone up the river or 
cross to the other side, and gone on.” 

They waded across but found no 
track on the further side, and then 
Hans took the right bank and his mas- 
ter the left, and passed up stream 
slowly, while the rising sun turned the 
sharp atmosphere of the early morning 
to a steaming vapor. Miles slung his 
coat over his shoulder and rolled up 
his sleeves, showing arms brown as 
mahogany. The air vibrated to the 
shrill chirping of countless locusts, and 
the hot sand made walking a weari- 
ness. 

It was evident, however, that Stoffel 
and his party would lie close in the 
heat, and that thought comforted Miles 
a little, though the slow progress was 
trying enough without the discomfort 
of the heat. 

They had ranged up about a mile 
without finding any sign but the spoor 
of cattle and the great pugs of a lion. 
Hans got away into the shade of a wil- 
low to eat and smoke, and Miles joined 
him. 

Before them, rising out of the shal- 
low water was a huge boulder, rising 
higher than a tall man, and against 
this Venning set his back while he 
closed his eyes in weariness. He was 
sick to the heart with anxiety and dis- 
appointment. 

“I have had enough of this,’ he said. 





“I will go down the river to the kraal. 


or whatever place it may be, and end 
this foolisiness.” 

“Soh, and be knocked on the head 
and tied to the ground to be eaten of 
the ants after the women have torn 
your flesh? It is so with white men. 
They are like children when the spoor 
goes wrong. But for us, born on the 
veldt, we learn to wait. See there, 
baas,” and the old man pointed to the 
great rock. 

Miles turned his head. ‘!What is it?” 

“There is a mark on that stone. Some- 
one has passed here, and in the water 
beyond there is a stone that has been 
loosened.” 

Miles stood up and saw on the rock 
the faint image of an arrow pointing 
up stream, and a few inches beyond, 
three other marks, the whole being 
connected with a wavy line. The rock 
had been worn by the flood waters, but 
the marks, originally deeply carved, 
were fairly distinct, bearing recent 
scratches which indicated that some- 
one had passed the point of a knife to 
free them of moss or dirt. Above the 
arrow, and by the three upright marks, 
were fringed semi-circles. 

“Dat is white man’s work, baas,” 
said Hans. 

“Or some Kaffir boy,” muttered Miles. 
“What can it mean for us? It was cut 
years ago.” 

“Soh,” said Hans indifferently. 

Venning studied the mark. 

“This looks like a rising sun, and ibis 
beyond, a setting sun. That would 
signify, no doubt, a day’s journey from 
the rock to the three marks.” 

“Does the baas read that from the 
rock?” : 

“T think that is what is meant, Hans. 
The wavy line would be the river, and 
the arrow pointing east from the cen- 
tre mark would seem to point to a dif- 
ferent route. That is interesting, and 
if we had nothing else to do, we could 
spare a few days to follow out the sign. 
But I cannot see that this puts us on 
the path of Stoffel.” 

“But someone haf jes now cleaned 
the cuts out.” 

“That might have been done by a 
Kaffir.”’ 

“Come, look baas,’’ and Hans went 
to the water’s edge, pointing to a stone 
that had been moved out of its hed. 
A man went in there, sieur; he stepped 
here on that stone, slipped and stum- 
bled in the water. There into the mud 
went his foot, and the hole is there.” 

“A black man could slip as well.” 

“Neh, my baas. Look more, and on 
the rocks in the water beyond is sani 
and mud. Someone rested there, step- 
ping from the river. What I think is 
this: Stoffel and his men have come 
up the river, keeping all the time in 
the water where the stream runs and 
would wash away the spoor. One man 
come out here in the still water to look 
at these marks here. Then they have 
went up. The baas reads the writing 
on the rock. It tells him that in a day’s 
walk there is another path. It is in 
my thought that this path will lead to 
some hiding place, and there we will 
find Stoffel.” 

Miles sprang from rock to rock to the 
middle of the stream and satisfied him- 
self that the mud mark on one boulder 
was really the print of a foot. Then 
he returned to make a fresh examina- 
tion of the marks with increasing in- 
terest. 

“We will go up stream, Hans. If 
they are going up and keep to the water 
we may overtake them before evening.” 

They climbed the bank, and finding 
a game track beyond the fringe of 
river bush pushed on steadily, keeping 
as they went a sharp eye on the river 
and on the country round. Throughout 
the hot afternoon, however, they saw 
no sign of men, either white or black, 
and when evening overtook them, 
they were no more certain than at 
starting that they were on the right 
track. They slept on high ground away 
from the dangerous mists of the valley, 
but long before sunrise they resumed 
their march. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The cool invigorating air of the early 
morning merged by gradual degrees in- 
to the hot and breathless atmosphere 
that had so severely tried them the pre- 
vious day, and the silent grey veldt, 
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scorched and quivering in the heat, de- 
pressed them greatly. 

They took their meal by the river, 
eating almost the whole of their slender 
stores, for in case they came upon the 
right track they intended to keep on, 
Their hopes were damped by a fruit- 
less search made in the bed of the river 
for Hans to be revived again by his 
discovery of slight spoor on the further 
bank. Although the people had left 
the river, it was certain that they were 
following the bed, though from the cure 
they continued taking to cover Lacir 
tracks it was evident they were still 
in fear of pursuit. 

Both now, being then greatly excited 
in looking out for the three pillars cor- 
responding to the marks on the rocks, 
they suddenly halted and both together 
pointed ahead. There, a mile above 
where the river swept in a harrow 
channel, stood up from the further 
shores three conspicuous rocks of un- 
equal size. ‘ 

“We must approach cautiously,” said 
Miles, “for they may have left some 
behind to keep watch.” 

They took cover and crept up slowly, 
but there was nothing more formidable 
at the rocks than a great kingfisher 
who flashed off with a shrillcry. Three 
lofty rocks they were, standing dry, 
but water-worn and jagged, the further- 
most higher than the middle, and this 
than the first. They lost no time in 
studying the rocks, but went off to the 
right to see if there was any sign ofa 
path. But opposite there was only a 
spit of sand running into the mouth of 
a donga, without the sign of a path or 
footprint anywhere. They cast about 
over the hot sand, hunted up the donga, 
and searched over the veldt on its bor- 
ders, then struggled back to the three 
rocks angry at the fear that they had 
been tricked, and themseives to blaine 
for the trickery. 

The three pillars stood high out of the 
sand, black and smooth, for a certain 
height, and they went round them 
searching for some sign. This at least 
they found on the tallest—an arrow 
pointing upward. 

“What tle duivel!’ muttered Hans, 
as he looked up at the towering mass. 
“The arrow points up, but a baboon 
could not climb that.” 

“Tt must be done,” said Miles, with 
renewed hope, row that he had found 
a link between these rocks and the oth- 
er signs of the previous day, and he set 
to work building up a platform by pil- 
ing loose stone at the base of the pillar. 
Soon he had it high enough to reach 
a jagged cornice, and drew himself up. 
Then the way was fairly easy from one 
jagged point to another until he had 
raised himself about twenty feet from 
the ground, when he found, driven into 
a crack, a rusted spear-head, and on a 
‘flat surface above it a number of marks 
deeply graven. There were the three 
pillars as before, and the arrow point- 
ing east from the center, with a 
straight line leading from its point 
through an angle standing on its apex 
to a conical figure amid an intricate 
group of lines. 

He looked across the river to the 
donga which they had explored, and 
saw its course up a long grey slope be- 
yond which was a rocky ridge. That 
the donga was the only line that led 
away from the central rock, and their 
only course, since they had come so 
far, was to follow it up to the end. So 
they struck across the river into it 
again, and pushed wearily along for a 
mile up the narrow stifling channel, 
when it grew shallower and suddenly 
ran out into a small farrow, and then 
was lost on the hard vedlit. They 
looked back to the far-off rocks in the 
river-bed, plainly visible in the clear 
‘air, then up to the ridge before them. 


There was not the sign of a path any- 


where, nor trace of living thing beside 
themselves. 

“The rock has lied,’ grunted Haus, 
squatting down. Miles took the line 
of the donga to the central pillar, then 
turning on his heel, faced the ridge and 
marked a cleft in the rock. 

“It lies not, old man. Our way goes 
through that cleft up there.” And he 
went on over the rising ground, in 
among stones that were hot to the 
touch, till he stood in the cleft itself 
where there was some shade and a 
breeze coming up from the valley be- 
yond. He had come so far expecting 
he knew not what surprise, and there 
was nothing but a lone valley with a 
dry watercourse running through, and 
many curtous piles of stones scattered 
oo and a cluster of trees in the cen- 
er. 

(To be continued ) 





For the worst of colds there is no bet- 
ter remedy than Jayne’s Expectorant. 





AFRAID TO RIDE WITH A CON- 
GRESSMAN. 





A member of the National House of 
Representatives from the southwest, 
who was in Washington one day last 
week looking over the ground, was 
talking in the evening to three office 
holders. 

“T thought,” he was saying, “that af- 
ter all my experiences among my pe- 
culiar constituents I had about ex- 
hausted the supply of odd things that 
might happen to a civilized being who 
had to circulate in one or two of the 
sections which belong to my bailiwick, 
but I was mistaken. During the cam- 
paign just ended I was to speak one 
day at the county seat of one of the 
remote counties of my district, and on 
the way there I overtook a moun- 
taineer about two miles from town. 
Naturally as he was walking and I had 
room in my buckboard for a possible 
voter I asked him to ride, and he ac- 
cepted my invitation and got in. He 
told me he was from the headwaters 
of Hemlock Branch, a locality into 
which not even a preacher ever got. 
and where a candidate for even a 
county office was looked upon as a 
great man. Up to this point I had not 
told my companion who I was, and, 
thinking this an opportunity to make 
a favorable impression, I informed him 
that I was the member of Congress 
from that district and it was I whom 
he was going to town to hear speak. 
Well, you should have seen the man. 
I thought he would choke, or have a 
fit, or something, and before I knew 
what he was about he had jumped out 
of the buckboard and was looking at 
me from a safe distance. 

“What’s the matter?’ I asked as 
mildly as I knew how, for I was afraid 
I had lost a vote. 

“ *Y’ain’t foolin’ me erbout bein’ the 
congressman frum this here deestrick, 
air ye? he asked, as he backed away 
still further. 


““Of course not, why should I? 


There’s nothing wrong in that, is 
there?’ 

“Tain’t that, colonel,’ he explained, 
‘but, you see, I wuz a hard drinker tell 
a ye’r ago er’so, an’ stopped by the 
power uv pra’r an’ hain’t tetched a 
drap sence. But ez shore ez shootin’ 
ef I went back thar on Hemlock an’ 
tol’ them folks thar that I’d been down 
hyer to town a-ridin’ ‘round in a real 
buggy with a member uv Congress 
they’d up an’ swar’t I had ’em a’gin, 
an’ thar ain’t no power on airth would 
make ’em believe nothin’ else. Yer all 
right, colonel, an’ yer’ll have all the 
votes I got, but I cain’t risk my princi- 
ples by gittin’ fermilious with yer, an’ 
I hope yer’ll excuse me fer hit, colonel, 
I shore do.’ 

“Of course I did,’ concluded the 
member, “but that was a funny kind 
of experience, wasn’t it?”—Washing- 
ton Star. 





A VALUABLE PROCESS. 


A translation from the Paris Annales 
Forestieres in the Scientific American 
gives an account of a peculiarly valu- 
able process of imparting the luster of 
metal to ordinary wood, without injur- 
ing its natural qualities. For this pur- 
pose, the wood is laid, according to its 
weight, for three or four days, in a 
caustic alkaline solution, such as cal- 
cined soda, at a temperature of sev- 
enty-five to ninety degrees, Celsus; 
then it is at once placed in a bath of 
ealcium hydrosulphite, to which after 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours, a sat- 
urated solution of sulphur in caustic 
potash is added, in this mixture the 
wood being allowed to remain for 
forty-eight hours at thirty-five to fifty 
degrees, Celsus. When the wood thus 
prepared, and after having been dried 
at a moderate temperature, is polished 
by means of a smoothing iron, the sur- 
face assumes a most attractive metal- 
lic luster, the effect of the gloss being 
rendered additionally pleasing by rub- 
bing the wood with a piece of lead, 
zine, or tin. It is subsequently pol- 
ished with a burnisher of glass or por- 
celain, if desired, the wood in this way 
actually gaining the brilliancy of a 
metallic mirror, so that, of course, 
handsome effects in woodware can thus 
be obtained. 
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HOBSON’S STORY. 





Lieut. Hobson, of Merrimac fame, 
tells in the December Century of the 
preparations for obstructing the chan- 
nel of Santiago harbor. It appears 
from this that the plan first thought 
of was to feign a chase, but the plan 
was abandoned because the entrance 
to the harbor was so difficult that no 
fleeing vessel would attempt it. Re- 
garding the plan finally adopted and 
executed he says: “The chase plan, 
and various other plans involving the 
co-operation of the fleet, were dis- 
carded in favor of the simpler plan of 
going by moonlight, just before the 
moon should set. Surprise, under any 
condition, could be only partial at 
best, since a certain amount of light 
was absolutely necessary for naviga- 
tion. The conditions for surprise 
would be more favorable toward day- 
break. Moreover, a flood-tide must be 
chosen, so that, in case of breaking the 
anchor gear, the vessel would be set 
into the channel and have ample time 
for sinking before the ebb could tend 
to throw it out, while the chances of 
being carried by the tide through the 
whole length of the narrow channel 
into the inner harbor seemed improb- 
able. The ‘establishment of the port,’ 
or time of high tide, was about eight 
hours and a quarter, so that the tide 
would be running strong flood as the 
moon set. The moon was then ap- 
proaching full, and _ calculations 
showed that it would set at Santiago 
about 3:30 o’clock on Thursday, June 
2—Thursday was the day set for enter- 
ing, though the admiral expressed the 
opinion that it would be found impos- 
sible to complete the preparations in 
time. The special advantage of Thurs- 
day was that there would be an inter- 
val of darkness of about an hour and 
a quarter between the time of moonset 
and daybreak, while on Friday this in- 
terval would be reduced to about half 
an hour, and on Saturday day would 
break before moonset. It will be un- 
derstood that an interval of darkness, 
though short, might be found of ad- 
vantage for completing the work or for 
making escape.” 
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t 6:40 pm | Chatham, London, etc....... ¢ 5:30 pm 
pdooescsce London accommodation..... | f 9:05 am 
EAST VIA PORT HURON. 
+ 7:55 am | Port Huron F. & P. M., north | t 9:40am 
* I2noon | Toronto,Montreal, New York | * 2:00pm 
¢ 1:20pm | Pt. ss F. & P. M.,north.. | ¢ 6:00pm 
¢ 4:20pm | Pt. Huron and Int. stations.. | ¢ 9:15pm 
*10:40 pm | Toronto, Buffalo, New York. | * 6:45 am 
D. & M. DIVISION. 
¢ 6:55 am | Saginaw,Muskegon,G.Rap’ds | ¢ 9:20pm 
$11:10 G. Rapids, G. Haven, Chicago | t 3:40pm 
t 4:05pm | Sag.,G.Rap’ds,C.4G.T.ponits | t11:50 am 
* 8:40pm | Chicago via Durand (sleeper) | * 7:30am 








RELIEF FROM PAIN. 


Women Everywhere Express their 
Gratitude to Mrs. Pinkham. 


Tirs. T. A. WALDEN, Gibson, Ga., writes: 

“DEAR Mrs. PinkHAM:—Before tak- 
ing your medicine, life was a burden 
to me. I never saw a well day. At 
my monthly period I suffered untold 
misery, and a great deal of the time I 
was troubled with a severe pain in my 
side. Before finishing the first bottle 
of your Vegetable Compound I could 
tellit was doing me good. I continued 
its use, also used the Liver Pills and 
Sanative Wash, and have been greatly 
helped. I would like to have you use 
my letter for the benefit of others.” 





Tirs, FLORENCE A. WOLFE, g15 Mulberry 
St., Lancaster, Ohio, writes: 


“DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—For two 
years I was troubled with what the 
local physicians told me was inflamma- 
tion of the womb. Every month I suf- 
fered terribly. I had taken enough 
medicine from the doctors to cure any- 
one, but obtained relief for a short 
timeonly. Atlast I concluded to write 
to you in regard to my case, and can 
say that by following your advice I am 
now pefectly well.” 


lirs. W. R. BATES, Mansfield, La., writes: 

‘* Before writing to you I suffered 
dreadfully from painful menstrua- 
tion, leucorrhcea and sore feeling in 
the lower partof the bowels. Nowmy 
friends want to know what makes me 
look sowell. Idonot hesitate one min- 
ute in telling them what has brought 
about this great change. I cannot 
praise Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound enough. Itis the greatest 
remedy of the age.” 





UNTERS AND TRAPPERS,- ATTENTION! 
We pay hichest price for raw furs. Sendto 
J.K. WEBSTER & CO., Norwalk, Ohio. 


E ti t ll L : 
HELP WANTED. cating Oils and Greases vd. 
dress CENTRAL REFINING CO., Cleveland, O. 


The Lowest Combinations 
Of Good Reading Matter Ever Offered. 


THE PRICES TELL THE TALE. 


In most cases both papers can be had for the 
regular price ofone. In many cases for less than 
the price of other agricultural papers alone. 


NOTE Cash must accompany each order. Stamps 
* taken only in amounts less than $1.00. 


Only one other paper is allowed with each year’s 
subscription to THE FARMER; as many other com- 
binations may be taken at prices named as years 
subscribed for THE FARMER; for instance: THE 
MICHIGAN FARMER, Cincinnati Enquirer and 
Hoard’s Dairyman are wanted for one person; 
the subscriber would have to pay $2.10, but would 
be credited with two years’ subscription to Tar 
FARMER and one year each to the others. One 
person may take as many as five combinations in 
this way. 

THE MICHIGAN FARMER and any one of the fol- 
lowing papers one year each at prices named: 
Name of Paper and Where Published. 

DAILY. (6 a week) 
WPORER, GRaWGe, Gaicaiccccscccccccdccccccsceccs $1.75 
TRI-WEEKLY, (3 a week) 
be Or ere 1.36 








SEMI-WEEELY. (2 a week) 

Journal, Detroit, Mich........ccccccccecescccces 1.50 
Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich.................... 1.26 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 

TFIWURO, Detroit, MIG... ccsceccedeicesscice -90 








Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, O............ 85 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, O...... ae ‘ 
Times, Cincinnati, O....... 6 
Tribune, New York, N. Y. -90 
Blade, Toledo, O.............. ‘ 
ee, RPE aE: 85 
he ee SS ers ae - 
Dispatch, Pittsburgh, Pa.............. 1.10 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1.20 
Journal, Indianapolis, Ind............. «ase, Aol 
Sentinel, sc AL auneadebaghed pintans 1.00 
PEGG PID BG oon cc cctsscccescccedcccee 1.00 
Inter Ocean, Ohicago, Ill............ccecccccece 00 
CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY, BEES, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis......... 1.10 





American Swineherd “* “™ -80 
Swine Breeders’ Journal, Indianapolis, Ind.. .86 
Ohio Poultry Journal, Dayton, O.............. -80 
Poultrykeeper, Parkesburg, Pa................ 86 

. including their four books... 1.10 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O.......... 1.10 
Blooded Stock, Stock, Pa.............ccccceces 76 
Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, O.............. -80 

MAGAZINES, HOUSEHOLD, RELIGIOUS, ETC. 

IOMES 36k svicdeicecednseipeistddduccciasa 25 
MI i cenieneyncksensecnssdesecieseds cacceses 3.10 
QIN Sah Oksh ii csasccvetciedevedentcaiscdxakaue 4.10 
WPOMOCOOR pertain Sidccceccccevicreccsevdevcntsar +. 1.46 
Review of Reviews - 2.60 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly.. . 1.40 
The Delineator........... . 1.50 
Harper’s Magazine - 3.60 
Harpers’ Weekly -. 3.80 
Harper’s Bazar 3.80 
McClure’s....... -- 1.4 
St. Nicholas..... . 3.10 
Our Little Folks oe . .90 
I chiens (ocdsascdcnueve © 1.8 
Gentlewoman coco oO 
American Gardening...........cccccccscecsscces 1.50 


Youth’s Companion, including Christmas 
number and calendar (new subscribers).. 2.00 

Housekeeper, Minneapolis, Minn.............. -90 
Woman’s Home Oompanion, Springfield, 0... 1. 
pe err ea re 1. 

THE MICHIGAN FARMER Will be sent to new sub- 
scriptions received before Jan. ist, 1899, from 
date the order is received to Jan. 1st, 1900. Many 
of the other papers will do the same. 

For free sample copies address publishers 
direct. Send orders to 

THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mic 
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range Department. 





Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
_Proved.”” "(a pi as 
Address correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 


FFICERS OF MICHIGAN STATD 
" GRANGE. 





Master—G. B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix.  ~ 
Lecturer—Mrs. Frank Saunders, Edger- 


n. 
Srowand—iee, L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, 
Hesperia. 
‘Chaplain—Mary A. Mayo, Battle: Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor. 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Cascade. 
Ceres—Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Flora—Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Pomona—Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Lady Assistant Steward—Mary Robert- 
son, Hesperia. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


A. E. Palmer, Kalkaska. 

Thos. Mars, Berrien Center. 

W. E. Wright, Coldwater. 

. D. Platt, Ypsilanti. 

> . Redfern, Maple Rapids. 

" —_ panes. 

. Divine, Holly. 

” B. Horton, Fruit Ridge and Jennie 
Buell, Ann Arbor, ex-officio. 


GRANGE CALENDAR. 
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Kent County Grange, with Grattan 
Grange, January 11. ‘ bE 

Kent Grange and Teachers’ Institute, 
Sparta, January 27-28. 


GRANGE NEWS. 





POSTAL JOTTINGS, 

Tecumseh Grange, No. 166—Lenawee 
Co.—December 13 conferred first and 
second degrees on four candidates, and 
also received two applications for mem- 
bership.—Brunella De Puy. 

Onsted Grange—Lenawee Co.—Con- 
ferred 3rd and 4th degrees on nine can- 
didates, after which a bountiful repast 
was served by the ladies of Onsted 
Grange. Stoddard Grange was present 
and the evening was enjoyably spent.— 
Cor. 

Glass Creek Grange, No. 425—Barry 
Co.—Elected officers Saturday night, 
December 17, yiz.: Master, C. A. New- 
land; Overseer, Wm. Havens; Secre- 
tary; F. S. Jenkins; Lecturer, Louis 
Payne. Will meet New Year’s eve and 
celebrate by having an oyster supper 
and a good program.—Cor. 

Verona Mills Grange, No. 667— 
Huron Co.—At last meeting elected of- 
ficers as follows: Master, Mrs. Laura 
Hunt; Overseer, Charles J. Kappler; 
Lecturer, John Hunt; Secretary, Mrs. 
George Pangman. Woman’s work com- 
mittee report an oyster supper to be’ 
given New Year’s eve.—Mrs. Laura 
Hunt. 

Ronald Grange, No. 192—Ionia Co.— 
Celebrated their twenty-fifth annivers- 
ary Thanksgiving night with an oyster 
supper and open meeting. Of the thirty- 
three charier members, thirty are still 
living and sixteen of them were pres- 
ent. They entertained the crowd with 
interesting reunion reminiscences of 
Grange history.—Cora B. Waterbury. 

Whitney Grange, No. 5138—Tuscola 
Co.—Held special meeting at the home 
of Bro. M. D. York, December 8, for 
conferring ist and 2nd degrees. Eight 
candidates were present. Held regular 
meeting at the home of Bro. D. W. Bab- 
cock, December 16, conferred 3d and 
4th degrees on eleven candidates, and 
have seven more to initiate. Our Worthy 
Master, C. M. Pierce, and Bro. L. A. 
Bird attended the state meetings of the 
Grange and Farmers’ Club.—N. W. 

Adrian Grange, No. 213—Lenawee 

Co.—December 23rd were sixty mem- 
bers present. Net receipts from Sag- 
inaw Handy Wagon Co entertainment, 
$18.75. Reports of secretary, Treasur- 
er and finance committee. Election of 
officers: Master, C. G. Wilcox; Over- 
seer Elmer Osborn; Lecturer, W. F. 
Howell; Secretary, Frank Jerrels. 
Fourth degree conferred. One hundred 
and sixty feet ef horse sheds in process 
of construction —W. F. Howell, Cor. 

Rome Grange, No. 2983—Lenawee Co. 

—Our Grange is called upon to mourn 
the loss of one of its most faithful 
workers, Mrs. Lucy Combs; the charter 
will be draped in mourning for thirty 
days. A committee was appointed to 
draft resolutions on her death. A letter 
of condolence from Onsted Grange was 
read. Our Grange was very much 
pleased to see Brother Harry Hoddinott 
with us again.—Dora L. Dowling, Cor. 

Harmony Grange, No. 337—Kent Co. 
—December 10 held an interesting 


meeting with good attendance, and an 
annimated discussion on our hew pos- 
sessions, and the subject, which is best, 
“Patient endurance or overcoming, 
generally conceded best to overcome if 
possible, if without injury to others, the 
last meeting of the year was held on 
December 17. The time was mostly 
taken up by the election of officers, the 
installation will occur on January ¢.— 
Lillie A. Thompson, Cor. 

Eastport Grange, No. 470—Antrim 
Co.—Since last week we have had four 
or five meetings. We missed one or 
two on account of bad weather or busy 
times. We haa two or three open meet- 
ings, they did not prove much of a suc- 
cess. Our last meeting in November 
the County Lecturer was here and gave 
us a good talk on “Schools and Mills, 
or Those Who Run Them.” Our last 
meeting was for election of officers. 
Master, W. J. Olynstead; Lecturer, A. 
Dossan, Secretary, Moses King.—W. J. 
0. 

North Rome Grange, No. 735—Lena- 
wee Co.—Met Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 21, for election of officers; two 
were given the 3rd and 4th degrees and 
more new names are enrolled for the 
new year. It was decided to have a 
supper at the installation of officers. 
Bro. Taylor, of Onsted Grange has been 
invited to do the work. The program 
consits of select readings, declama- 
tions and songs, and a debate in the 
contest by Bros. Mann and Stoddard, 
on “Railroads, telegraph lines, and tel- 
ephone systems.” Plans will soon be 
made for the new hall.—W. Grant Ban- 
croft, Cor. 

Belleville Grange, No. 331—Wayne 
Co.—Held a. very interesting meeting 
on Friday afternoon, December 9. The 
subject of the fertility of the soil was 
discussed by different members of the 
Grange, and a great deal of good talk 
was had on the subject. Belleville 
Grange holds its meetings on the second 
and fourth Friday afternoons of each 
month, at 1:30 p. m. The subject of 
dairying was announced for their next 
meeting, and there will be a very inter- 
esting meeting, and there are a good 
many dairymen here that belong to the 
Grange.—H. 8. . a 
Fitchburg Grange, No. 262--ingnam 
Co.—Has been very active this. last 
quarter, conferred the degrees on ten 
of our best citizens. The principal 
eause of this was a contest that has 
just been “brought to a finish.” Out of 
over 3,000 points made on each side, the 
victory was won by but 53 points. Our 
meetings are lively and well attended. 
The question at our last meeting was, 
“Resolved, that school teachers using 
tobacco should be disqualified from 
teaching school.” It was said by one 
-of the opposite side that our superin- 
tendent of public instruction is a user 
of tobacco. We would like to know if 
itis true. (It is not true—Ed.)—F. W. 
Havens. 

Bethany Grange, No. 508—Gratiot Co. 
—has just completed a contest which 
was a success socially and financially. 
After sides were chosen, three debates 
were then selected; which should be de- 
bated at three successive meetings. Be- 
sides the points made at debating a 
person’s presence at roll call counted 
one point, and if responded to by a quo- 
tation two points. The financial fea- 
ture was, a member paying dues was 
counted one point for every quarter’s 
dues, a reinstatement counting four 
points, and an application also counting 
four points. As a result the Grange is 
better socially by several reinstate- 
ments and new members, and financial- 
ly by a goodly number of dollars by 
way of dues from delinquent members, 
ete. At our last meeting Worthy Mas- 
ter Richardson was elected to visit the 
Bay City sugar factory and report his 
investigations at our next meeting.— 
Cor. 

Fairfield Grange, No, 278—Lenawee 
Co.—Cold as it was on the evening of 
our last regular meeting, there were 
seventy-five present. It was at this 
meeting the first part of the contest 
took place, it being a joint debate on 
the question, “Resolved, that it would 
be more beneficial for the United States 
to annex the whole of the Philippine 
Islands rather than to establish simply 
a coaling station.” Quite a number 
took part and the negative seemed to 
have the best of it in regard to the 
number taking part at least. The de- 
cision of the judge is not to be given 
until after the last entertainment in the 
contest and each side is yet to have 
charge of one. Each of the judges is to 
give 500 points on the debate to be di- 
vided up between them as they see fit. 
The affirmative have quite an ad- 
vantage so far, as they brought in 





eleven applications for membership, 
each counting 25 points. The question 
was thoroughly discussed since it had 
been given a considerable amount of 
study.—S. W. R. 


Cascade Grange, No. 683—Kent Co.— 
Has been holding its regular bi-month- 
ly meetings with extra between, for the 
purpose of initiating. Thursday eve- 
ning, 15th, gave 3d and 4th degrees to a 
class of 13, and reinstated 2; among 
them being Prof. Richardson, of Ada 
graded School, and Miss McNaughton, 
one of his able assistants, A. W. Stow, 
teacher in Cascade, some -ex-teachers. 
some of the first-class farmers of Grand 
Rapids, Ada and Cascade, and several 
young people. We now have about 80 
members, and still there’s more to fol- 
low. Election of officers will occur on 
22d inst., and installation 7th January, 
when we expect Bro. and Sister Living- 
stone, our delegates to State Grange 
from Bonne Center, as installing of- 
ficers. Program work has been light, 
as we have been extra busy accepting 
and conferring degrees. . A little in the 
question box line and literary way. We 
are quite well pleased with the first 
year’s work, and the benefits in the 
way of trade, but hope to do better the 
coming year. We think every family 
miss a considerable in not taking the 
“Michigan Farmer.” Our second reg- 
ular January meeting will be 24th at 
7:00 p. m.—Lecturer. 

KENT POMONA. 

The annual meeting of Kent County 
Grange was held at Grand Rapids on 
December 21. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Master, Bro. M. H. Foster; Lec- 
turer, Bro. E. 8. Dart; Secretary Sister 
Mertie L. Preston. 

The subject of a Grange insurance 
company was taken up, and a resolu- 
tion was passed asking each Grange in 
the county to co-operate and appoint a 
committee to ascertain the desires of 
their members with regard to the mat- 
ter, and to send a delegation to a pre- 
liminary meeting which will be held on 
Tuesday, January 31, in the Farmers’ 
Ciub room in the Court House at Grand 
Rapids, for the purpose of taking steps 
towards perfecting the organization of 
such a company. 

The next meeting of the County 
Grange will be held on January 11, at 
which time the newly elected officers 
will be installed.—Secretary. 

LENAWEE POMONA. 

At the meeting of Lenawee Co. Po- 
mona Grange on December 1, a memo- 
rial to the State Grange was adopted 
asking co-operation in a_ resolution, 
“That quail only be killed by the own- 
er of the land, or with his permission.” 
The following officers were elected 
for 1899: Master, Frank R. Peters, of 
Fruit Ridge Grange; Overseer, Alfred 
Edwards, of Adrian Grange; Lecturer, 
Wm. I’. Howell, of Adrian Grange; 
Steward, Bro. McIntyre, of Holloway; 
Ass’t Steward, Hervey Tuttle, of Fruit 
Ridge; Sec’y, Samuel Rice, of Ogden 
Grange; Chaplain, Sister J. O. Max- 
well, of Onsted; Treasurer, Bro. Wm. 
Kxnox, of Medina; Gatekeeper, M. T. 
Cole, of Palmyra; Pomona, Sister Fair- 
banks, of Ogden; Flora, Sister Kel- 
logg, of Riga; Ceres, Sister Tingley, of 
Rollin; Lady Ass’t Steward, Sister H. 
Tuttle, of Fruit Ridge. 

E. W. ALLIS. 





THE MASTER’S ADDRESS, 





We herewith quote freely from the 
annual address of Worthy Master 
Horton, at State Grange. Reference to 
some specific current questions, such 
as taxation, Schools, ete., we have 
omitted, preferring to quote them en- 
tire in an early issue of 'The Farmey. 

BRO. HORTON’S VIEWS. 

To maintain and improve our condi- 
tion socially, is the greatest of all 
questions for us to consider. It is the 
summing up, the acme of desired re- 
sults from all our labors. Without so- 
cial _ Standing, our efforts, past the 
gaining of a mere sustenance, have 
been for naught. Upon our general 
social standing as agriculturists de- 
pends our opportunities and liberties. 
In all countries where the social stand- 
ing of country people is low, degrada- 
tion, oppression and the bearing of un- 
just burdens becomes the lot of those 
who till the soil. Agriculture was orig- 
inally intended as the most honorable 
of all occupations. It is now the duty 
of the farmers to maintain it as such. 
The social condition of the tenant 
farmers and the peasantry of Euro- 
pean countries should sound the alarm 
in the ears of the American farmer 
so forcibly as to cause him to be ever 
watchful, and to ward off all condi- 








tions and influences which may tend 
to deprive him of that social stana- 
ing and position which our new form 
“3 government intended to guarantee 
him. 

EDUCATION, THE GREAT PROMOTER, 

Of all the prompters of a high social 
standing, education stands first. It 
leads to an appreciation of higher so- 
cial privileges and attainments, and 
opens the way to the maintenance of 
the same. It is highly proper that ed- 
ucation is one of the chief corner 
stones in our Grange structure. May 
it be used to the best possible ad- 
vantage by all leaders, in all Grange 
thought and work. 

BUSINESS SUCCESS IS ESSENTIAL, 

To sceure a broad and useful edu- 
cation for the sons and daughters of 
the farm, and to maintain and improve 
our condition socially thereby, we must 
be successful in the business of farm- 
ing. This brings up, in a thoughtful 
way, the financial work of the Grange. 
There is no* greater hindrance to the 
general education and social advance- 
ment of a people than financial em- 
barrassments: whiie financial success 
aids in all helpful ambitions and un- 
dertakings. Proportionately, as other 
classes of people are able to increase 
in wealth, even if it be by securing 
and appropriating to their own use the 
rewards of labor which justly belong 
to the farmer, or otherwise, will the 
former rise and the latter fall in the 
social scale. 

FARMERS MUS VAN 
EDUCAMONAE Apv ann seeNCEP 

It must be convincingly plain to all 
that farm people must provide them- 
selves with some form of convenient 
and perpetual schools wherein, as 
members and students, we may be 
kept informed and held up to our high 
duties and privileges. The isolated 
condition that surrounds the farm life 
does not naturally provide these, and 
our common schoo] system cannot cov- 
er the ground. These new schools 
must anticipate and provide for’ the 
social, mental, financial and influen- 
tial growth of its students who, at the 
same time, are people of all ages and 
sex. The work and session of these 
schools must be in active operation 
during the whoie year and while the 
active business affairs of life are in- 
cumbent upon their attendants. 
ORGANIZATION THE PRACTICAL ME- 

DIUM AND CO-OPERA'TION THE 
PROPELLING FORCE. 

The ideal form of providing this 
want is through organization. Or- 
ganization means co-operation; and 
thus we conie to a consideration of 
that utilizing and propelling force 
which experience says must be em- 
ployed for a realization of the objects 
set forth. Co-operation is now being 
used by all classes of people for their 
social, mental, moral, financial and .in- 
fluential promotion and welfare. The 
person or class of people who now neg- 
lect to provide ways and means for 
associated effort are surely losing 
ground, and will eventually be left 
in the race of life. Farmers must un- 
derstand that while co-operative ef- 


fort is more essential to their success. 


and welfare than most other classes, 
they must also exercise a greater ef- 
fort to maintain organization. They 
must overcome what their natural sur- 
roundings have not provided. 

THE OBJECTS OF THE GRANGE ARE 
HIGHLY WORTHY AND THE ORDER 
TANDS THE TEST. 

Briefly told, we have summed up the 
true work, the object and importance 
of the organization, in the interest of 
which you have been’ brought to- 
gether. So far as our life and works 
on earth are concerned, can any per- 
son enumerate more laudable objects, 
or can a better way be provided and 
maintained for attaining them? Com- 
paratively speaking, farmers have 
been trying to utilize the powers of 
co-operation for the attainment—in a 
higher degree—of these laudable ob- 
jects but a Short time. It is but a sin- 
gle decadesince the start was made and 
the experimenting commenced. Dur- 
ing that time many forms of organiza- 
tion have been proposed and tried. Of 
all these, but one seems to have stood 
the test in any degree worthy of gen- 
eral endorsement. Some have proven 
of loéal benefit, while others have be- 
come entirely extinct. The experiment- 
al record shows that the Order of the 
Patrons of Husbandry is the only or- 
ganization possessing the elements of 
resistance and life in a sufficient de- 
gree to live and maintain active work 
on the broad and extended basis which 
the requirements of the day demand 
of a farmers’ organization. 
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THE rae Bg Or AND | correspondent in ever county of each | FARMERS MUST RISE TO THE SITUATION. | daughters fill most of the eminent and 
It cultivates thoroughly all the state to occasionally report to head-| A thorough investigation should responsible positons in business, the 
ground staked out by other“farmers’ | @*Tters for that section regarding | commence at once, It must not be | professions, politics and war, and their 
organizations; and extra from this, oe to sell and wanted _by | partial or partisan. The farmers of | homes are places of more comfort, 
has roads and evenues leading eut in purchase. the country must lead, for they are the} freedom and contentment than most 
many directions and covering long dis- THE GRANGE HONORED. plaintiffs in the case. Whether the| others. Shall we now prove equal and 
The Grange is maintaining its high | C@US€ or Causes are faults of our own} competent to cope with the great re- 


tances, thus recognizing and adminis- 
tering to the farmers’ almost every | credit and standing as being the recog- | OY Of othres, the probable facts are | sponsibilities now resting upon us? 
that the farmers of tle country hold TRUSTS AND COMBINES, . 


want, even to the extent of states and | nized representative of the agricultur- 
the nation. In this severely-tested- al interests of our country, as proven the remedy in their own hands if they The time has come when we should 
and-not-found-wanting organization, recently by a request from the Inter- can be aroused: to united action. This be more emphatic in words and acts, 
the expense of maintenance is propor- | national Joint High Commission of the | ™¢4ns organization and education up| in our opposition to greedy trusts and 
tionately borne by each member, and| United States and Canada to send rep-| t the point of duty. If trusts do| combinations. They are enemies to the 
its revenues are sufficient to pay for|resentatives to their meeting and to | #WAy with legitimate competition and| pest interests of the people, and a 
all essentials in its management and| speak for the American farmers as|S"@rantee to themselves, safe and}sure menace to our form of govern- 
extensive work. The revenues of an| affected by pending propositions. Na- | SUrely, large profits for the support of | ment; their sole object is forced gain 
organization are essential to its suc-| tional Grange representatives also | Princely extravagance, while the farm-| to themselves regardless of the wrongs 
cess, the same as with individuals. As| proved their usefulness during the last | €TS are subject to their nefarious deals they inflict upon fellow men and the 
the individual is made stronger for| Congressional session by sceuring a re- | 0 buy our raw material cheap and to misery they leave in their wake. Like 
carrying out important work by hay-| Consideration of and the re-placing in| CeMpel us to buy their manufactured | the car of Juggernaut, only towering 
ing money at his command, so is an| the list of appropriations the amount | Wares in return at high prices; or in| more than the fabled two hundred feet 
organization.. While money in the| necessary to continue Free Rural Mail| Se of transportation combines to | jy, height, and with proportionate 
treasury is essential, it is gratifying | Delivery and to extend the service, af- | Charge all the articles will bear, re-| weight, rolling over its victims, erush- 
to know that the compulsory individu-|ter it had been stricken out by the gardless of reasonable cost of service; ing out their life blood. Their insa- 
al expenses of the Grange are so very | Appropriations committee. The value |@0d while all these are safely en-|tiable greed knows no satisfaction. 
small that every boy and girl, and| of this recognition and achievement is | 'tenching themselves from competi-| When their rapacious maw has de- 
every farmer with his family may | aimost past computation, and is con- tion, and ‘making unto themselves the | youred and encompassed all legitimate 
profitably maintain membership. With | Clusive evidence of the importance |!aw of supply and demand, the farm-| pusiness which was given to individ- 
its wisdom in construction, the import-|of having National representation | ¢Ts are their open victims; then trusts | yalg for independent occupation and 
ance of its mission, and the grand and | through a farmers’ organization, and|Dd combines are playing important | the sustenance of those dependent up- 
uniform success during all these trial | the means at hand to ‘compensate it.|@%d winning hands for themselves | on them; and when they have substi- 
and against us, and are an important} iyted slavish dependence for free and 


years, it is but a reasonable result AGRICULTURE. , é ‘ : 
that the Grange now stands without a| Agriculturalists in council would fall | f@¢tor in this great transfer of prop-| patrioticindependence we will see them 
erty from the farmers to those who reaching out for the control of the 


Fellow farmers, it 
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1 a useful and popular state | far short of their duty if they fail to do not preduce it. If these trusts and | aching out for 
combines are so numerous and power- 
ful that all the chief industries, except 
agriculture, are controlled and actu- 
ally operated by them, and by such re- 
sistless power, they exert a selfish in- 


and national organization. May wise 
judgment continue to prevail in all its 
councils, and may its achievements 
for the benefit of farmers be such as 
will add to its strength in all years 
to come. This should be the wish and 
inspiration to extra effort on the part 


consider the real business of their 
heme lives. The time is here when 
the farmers should be more than or- 
dinary solicitors for the welfare of 
this great industry. It also seems 
proper that the mere routine of farm- 


ing and crop raising should be left 


fiuence on legislatures; the congress; 
and even political parties, then they 


is uselss to paint the picture brighter, 
although it cannot be overdrawn. You 
are a thinking people. Our greatest 
danger is, however, in becoming grad- 
ually reconciled until it is too late. 
The fundamental strength of-our form 
of government recognizes that the 








GostanNcoD with the Subordinate a to dis- 
S FOOD ADMINISTERED. | cuss, and that this body in its more , e ; 
Our chief aim has been to continu- | extended Gasaenanites capacity, | under which their unjust SANDS ALEC | ee = 
ously supply all Granges with such | should have in mind the business as | edualled only by unjust losses to the | 3. wren writing to advertisers please ° 
food as each will appropriate and use | a whole in its broadest bearings. Thus, | farmers as a class. In any and all of mention that you saw their advertisement 
for their nourishment and every-day | agriculture becomes both a deep and these cases may be found some of the | in the Micuican Farmer. 
strength. This has been accomplished |an extensive question. Nationally, | leading causes for such a discourag- 
through printed leaflets, sent direct, | about one-half of our entire popula-| ing showing as the census figures pre- 
by mail, to the master, secretaries,| tion is engaged in agricultural pur- | sent. ie 
lecturer of every Grange, with the re-| suits. It contributes vastly more to | FARMERS EDUCATH 
quest that the subject matter be pre-| the nation’s wealth than all other in- cist ; d it seems 
sented to the Grange at the next meet-| terests combined. It and its people| If these ota ene 4 a t he: 5 ie 
ing, and action asked by the body, if| consume more than one-half of all | t® be “og y yee ont rm oo Pom 
necessary. In this list have been sug-| manufactured goods, It furnishes the | *e very na a adie aaah “ikaneae 
gestions to masters, secretaries, lec-| bulk of all freightage, by water and | We Tight them 4 ne - cmd ‘aattnte 
turers and all Grange officers and| by land. It furnishes about _three- ue ee a aes oe ple \. 
members, encouraging them to a ful-| fourths of all our exports to foreign eo erie ptr + nek aecediiiale. aS 


ler performance of their respective du-| countries. It pays, through direct am 
‘ : “| They have the power to remove all ad- 
ties,-and to inculeate a stronger devo- taxation, for the support of our gen is i ceithn white tamen ela eO0 IR 0 fhe p 0 0 FI # A 


tion to the order and its work. Also, | eral public institutions, a largely un- | | 
notices of each of our many Trade attic nl amount; and it, direct-| invent, If es il a a 
Contracts have been sent, with the | ly or indirectly, foots the bills for most | Why should rong “their interests} Srand New $1.60 per Square 
request that they be read to all mem-| of the produce and stock gambling, | sether per wi a ild farmers be 
bers at the Grange meetings, and then | trust extortions, and extravagance of | are identical? ty : “7 men to the | EntitePreduct of a mill, Will close out at above price 
filed with the secretary for the con-| the country. preyed: upor me fart upon ques- GENERAL = = 
venience of the Grange. This course WHITHER ARE WE DRIFTING? extent a a nit mony napa night and MERCHANDISE 
has been pursued for two prominent In financial results, agriculture is tions he ge aye lucate ourselves 

: wrong? We must educate 0 NEW AND SECOND-HAND MATERIAL from Sheriifs’, Re- 


of ajl patrons. pal Be 
are the cause of discriminating laws, (Contianed on pags) 

















your feed, thus saving 
to}¢ ofcorn or other feed. Stec 
thrives better and fattens faster. 


Oot. Cooker 
made of boiler steel. Invaluable to 
dairymen and stock growers. Has 
a dozen uses on the farm. Will 
last a life time. Send for circular. 
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reasons. First, it seemed to be the | fast falling behind other interests, as 

; ’ me ' ss of purpose. ve ) , stees’ 
most direct way of communication to | show by the following figures, given ee and Se Oe me own | Sie , Manufacturers’ and Trustees’ Sales. 
each and all members; the only pos- by National Master Jones at the re- WRONG METHODS ALSO, CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


sible cause for failure being the pos-| cent session of the National Grange. rmers possess the power, 
sible failure of the Grange officer to} He says, in substance, “In 1850 the to- Bip moger er right the scconat they aarer is ths Wonka. West eroaGon - 
do his duty to the Grange. Second, it | tal value of all property in the United | ust also study and correct wrong |  Purchags of Worlds’ Pair Bldgs.; Chicago Post Office Bldg. 
seemed the most good could be done | States: was $7,135,780,228, of which practices among themselves. We would 
for the Grange if it received, at fre-| farmers owned $3,967,343,580, or 59.59 | )..ve them see the bad business policy 
quent intervals through the year, com- per cent of all. With each succeeding of seliing so much raw material for HERE IS YOUR 
munications from the Master’s office, | census year the per cent owned by others, in other countries, to feed and AG ENTS OPPORTUNITY 
instead of sending more, in @unched | farmers decreased as follows: From]... gor making the profits we should 

form (or not at all); also, the plan | 55.59 per cent in 1850 to 49.38 per cent gain. If foreign countries need beef, | A company qualifying under the new stipulated 
seemed to give better opportunities to | in 1860; to 37 per cent in 1870; to pork, mutton, butter and cheese, let us Premium laws of Ohio wants 

have all suggestions, contracts, ete.,| 27.73 per cent in 1880, and to 24.54|'°s' co them om American farms, in-| 600d District Managers for Michigan. 
of a seasonably, and consequently of | per cent in 1890; or from one-italf of cheek of sending our corn, hay and | Nothing uncertain. Everything definite and fixed. 
& more practical and useful nature. | the total wealth in 1850 to less than | oats across the water for foreign farm-| NORTHERN CENTRAL LIFE CO. OF OHIO, 
Then, in this way, the Master can | one-fourth in 1890, this being the last ers to feed, and produce the same ar- | Spitzer Building. TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for the 
Home, Farm & Field.---Our Prices are One-Malf of Others, 











speak encouraging words to every | census taken, and before the enormous hem with profit. 
Grange in the State at the same time. | Grop was realized in farm land and apo ging nen be preel tt 
The plan involves a large amount of | farm stock values. It will be of much | instead of impoverishing our farms. 
labor and extra expense, but its ef-| interest to know the results of the cen-| we will also act in accordance with 
ficiency is well proven. sus to be taken in 1900. It seems very | oy» Grange Declaration of Principles, 
RESULTS ARE GOOD. evident, however, from passing facts, | nich reads: “To diversify our crops, 

Actual results show 30 Granges add- | that it will show a considerable pro-| anq@ to crop no more than we can cul- 
In all | portionate decrease to formers from tivate; to condense the weight of our 








ed to the list during the year. 7 | = 
possible places old and dormant char- | 1890.” The source from which’ these | exports by selling less in bushel and ui een 
ters are being used, so that the ex-|figures come is proof of their correct-| more on the hoof and in the fleece.” 4 : : aes 





pepse of new ones may be left in the} ness. The showing may well cause | at, the expense of inviting criticism, 
treasury of the new Grange. So far| US to pause and consider as to where | we may also mention as mong the pro- 
as the record now shows, no Granges| We are drifting, and what are a able causes of this immense transfer 
have ceased to work during the year. | causes for this great and threateningg from farmers to others, the general 
The increase in membership has also | change. plan of farmers in selling practically 
been considerable, and Patrons in WHAT ARE THE CAUSES? _ | everything at wholesale and of buying 
general seem to express hope and} Are the causes natural and legiti-| practically everything at retail; the 
new courage. mate, or.are they the result of sharp allowing of the great army of agents Or $1.80 Including The Farmer One Year, 
THE ORDER AT LARGE. practice on the part of other interests, |{9 influence us into buying those Yon can get this 
Worthy Master Jones is giving his| 4nd the neglect of farmers to man-| things we do not need; the parting SELF-PRONOUNCING 


excellent abilities to building up the|4ge well for their own? Are the| with millions of money for stock in- ’ ; 
weaker states, and the siadaumben Gane causes wholly or in part the result of | surance on both colnet and life S, S, Teachers Reference Bible, 
mittee is directed “to establish a Na-| bad legislation? Are trusts, combines, | which might be mostly saved by miu-|, This Bible is printed from large, clear, new 
tional Exchange Information Bureau. | 4d corporate greed the leeches which | tual effort; and by falling into the hab- | (72° 220 ‘cen Ince ae ee ee 
The Bulletin issued by the National | “re drawing our life blood away, and | jt of extravagance in buying many linen lined, rounded corners, full git edges; size 
Lecturer is to be enlarged and issued | stadually reducing us to mere hewers | things we can, and should, produce | shows the size of tree used Owns Paragraph 
more frequently, and to be the medium | of wood and stone? Is there any jus-| ourselves. ‘To maintain agriculture] 36 Behold, we are servants this 
through which the Bureau information | tifiable way of averting this seemingly | and her people in that position orig- day, and for the land that thou gav- 
will be imparted to’Granges in all the | ruinous tendency? Fellow-farmers of | inally intended, and as their imporf-| est unto our fathers to eat the fruit 
states. The Bureau is for the purpose | Michigan, and of the whole country, | ance demands, should be our constant | thereof and the good thereof, behold 
of placing sellers and buyers of farm | this is a serious matter. How can we | effort. It is the best, the noblest, the | we are servants in it: : 
products in direct correspondence and |Treveal the real promoters of this} most independent of all occupations.| Regular price 34.00. Our price $1.0 or given for 
closer business relations. The pian| Wrong? What can and ought we to| Farmers, as a class, eccupy a most | 10 yearly subscribers. By express. Address 

B JO yuaurujodde oy soxx{dureju09 | 40 about it? enviable position. Their sons and MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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farmer must practically own the land 
| he tills, and each person the business 
upon which he bestows his labor, if 

he will. And when the time comes, 

which is now being hastened so fast 

by corporate greed, that the masses 

are deprived of independent occupa- 

tion, then semi-slavery will be estab- 

lished, and our declaration, “a govern- 

ment of the people, for the people,” 

will be but a farce, and exist in name 

only. To check this ruinous tenden- 

cy the masses of the people must be 

rf party above politics, as the Law and 
és Order Leagues in corrupt cities, inde- 

) pendently pursue such course, and sup- 
tid pert such men as wil! pldege them- 
iia selves to an honest effort for the 
ee right. 

Fi THE GRANGE PRESS. 

The public press is the medium 
through which leading thoughts are 
{ communicated to the people. No mat- 
ter how worthy the cause, to serve its 
best purposes, the printed page must 
act a prominent part. So it is in the 
Grange work. The order would sacri- 
fice much of its influence if we had 
no regular and frequent means of 


Potash. 


NOUGH of it must be 
contained in fertilizers, 














Rifles, Repeating Shotguns, Ammunition and 
Loaded Shotgun Shells. Winchester guns and 
ammunition are the standard of the world, but 
\dithey do not cost any more than poorer makes. 
YGYAll reliable dealers sell Winchester goods. | 


FREE: Send name on a postal for 158 page Illus- 
trated Catalogue describing all the guns and ammunition 
made by the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


194 Winchester Ave., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


otherwise failure will surely 
result. See that it is there. 

Our books tell all about 
fertilizers. They are sent 







Jree to all farmers applying 





for them. 
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communication. The Michigan Farm- “ : ost durable and Econown als 
er performs this most important mis- 
" sion for the Patrons of her state, and \Y ¢ hs, \ AUlisfuclron OF WO Sate A PERFEGT FEED GUTTER 
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brand new Perfect Feed Cutter, guaran’ im every way, 
Mill ab. haAnSaS Lily vo, strong, light running, durable adapted 
for general work. Itis made of selected ae a 


to the order. It is the avowed object 
of the publishers to make it a valuable 


i representation of the Grange organiza- | — e 
i _ my cone eaeait <2 th a Sean We IF YOUR PASTURES AND FIELDS ARE INCLOSED WITH THE 


Rt have faith in the editor of the depart- 
i ment, and also in the Farmer to well ALL 
% support these plans. The publishers STEEL 
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i: ge ae pe cone a geod "you have secured absolute efficiency at least expense, in a practical fence 
a sac eed dilantin aii entawr te Wels that will positively turn cattle, horses, hogs and pigs. A fence that is 
— ld do thei a t om rg pose t strong, practically everlasting, proven thor- 68 mew 
saow eir best to aid them, for) oughly efficient under all possible condi- ‘ 
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} * by so doing Grange work will also be} tions. 
i extended. 
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writings thus far that I have seen in| direct, and we 
print, laying out a plan whereby the| will see that you aie aeaimendasae , 
farmers might be financially benefited | are supplied “ELLWOOD FIELD FENCE (Sunder Site! 


through organization complete, the AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE Cco., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, Ohio. ‘ 
Fence Machine on earth. County agents wantedf 
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ECONOMICAL. Castiags are from spe- 
: itself. Will gr making wells, 


cial high grades of iroz 
ALL KINDS OF GRAIN, to any depth, 


and are guaranteed free 
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